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“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Give all the beauty of costly printing papers... 


at the price of ordinary paper! 


YOU NEED the smooth beauty of Lerelcoat pri: 
papers to help boost the selling power of your a 
tising. New and improved processes give ered. 
papers super-smooth printing surfaces to insure unifo 
excellent printing results. Zevedcoa? fully-coated prin 
papers help to get your sales story across more quic 
more dramatically... with sharply-defined type... \ 
fine-screen halftones... with brilliant color. 

You'll like the money-saving economy of Levedc< 
papers, too. By switching to Zevelcoat printing pa; 
you can make interesting savings, without sacrificing g 
ity, because Lerelcoat printing papers give all the be. 
of costly printing papers at the price of ordinary paper! 

Many advertisers with small printing budgets, w 
limited them to ordinary-appearing catalogs, circulars 
brochures, have switched to Zeeedcoat paper. They : 
are benefiting from more sales-appealing printed ad 
tising at little, if any, extra cost! 


Seeing is believing... Your printer or paper merc! 
will be glad to show you samples of the three types 
Levelcoat printing papers. Or, if you prefer, write direc 
to Kimberly-Clark for free book, “Seeing is Believin 
which gives actual proof in one, two, three and f 
colors, of the fine printing and clear-cut reproducti 
you can expect with low-cost Levedcoat printing pap 
This interesting book will prove to 
that these new-type papers do more 
Jrufect* the money! Zeeedcoad printing papers 
Lovelecat Paper 


Made super-smcoth by new, exclusive coat- 


ing processes. For high-quality printing. KIMBERLY- CLARK COR “ 


ki * NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
tmpect Established 1872 


Levelcoal Paper NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street 
Companion to Trufect at lower cost. For cae ae s South Michigan Ave. 
use where quality remains a factor, but LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street 


less exacting printing results demanded. 


Mu ltifect 
Lovelecat Paper 


Where economy counts in volume printing, 
this grade does a splendid job. 


are available through your paper mer- 
chant. If you wish, inquire direct. 
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Combined with System 


ESTABLISHED 1900 
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Time-Savine [peas ro Speep Propuction . John Allen Murphy 
pA 


Next Month 


SeveraL years ago Donald A. Laird , ad a) aie 
wrote an article for us about getting Wuat GM Has Learnep Asout Tratntnc Men BR. G. French 
ilong with women in business. He 

ook a lot of ribbing as the man who Hririnc, TRAINING, AND PAyInc SALESMEN Ruel McDaniel 
claimed to know all about women. But 

his article attracted much attention WantTED: MEN To FINISH THE JOB 

ind favorable comment, for he had 

lied and mastered his subject. 


Can We Laveu Orr Tak Asovut 20-Cent Dotiars Dr. Palyi 


“Cost or Livinc” anp WaGEe AGREEMENTS Cameron McPherson 


For THE Executive Wuo Neeps More Time 

Larety Doctor Laird has been up to = . “ ‘ 

his neck in work and we have not been Wuart Kip or a Dup.icaror SHALL We Buy? 

ible to induce him to contribute an- : : 

other article. Now we are glad to an- A Bettrer Way To Maintain Trucks ‘ ; a 2 B esterfield 
nounce one from his laboratory of hu- 

man behavior for the November issue. Prorit-SHARING GIVEs SALESMEN Stock Interest M.S. Sullivan 
[t tells how to gain self-confidence. It 

will be especially valuable today when Tue Farmers’ NEw BankROLL 

so many new employees are trying 
to “find themselves” in new jobs. You 
will want to pass this article along 
to many employees. 





Human RELATIONS IN BuSINESs 


SysTEM AND Bustness MANAGEMENT IDEAS 
AnorHer story which is both timely 

and fitting in the general publishing New SysTeMs AND EQquIPMENT 

theme of this magazine is the story of 

Chrysler’s testing laboratory. The edi- Bustness Tres 

tors of AmeEriIcAN Business conceive 
it their duty to gather and publish 
material which shows how business 
finds a better way. This article does 
just that—and shows how others can 
do it, too. $3.00 a YEAR; SINGLE Cortes, 35 Cents 
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LETTERS... COMMENT 


Cut Costs With 


Dartnell Forms 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’s APPLICATION BLANK—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 8!% x 11 inches. 

GENERAL ApPLICATION BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 814 x 
11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly, 81% x 11 inches. 

AvuToMoBILE Expense Booxs—Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy to 
jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 

Auto Expense BLanks—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 8! x 11 inches. 
SALESMEN’S REFERENCE Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 8! x 11 


inches. 
Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicaco, U.S. A. 











Controller and Auditor: 
Differentiated 


To the Editor: 


In the September issue of AMERICAN 
Business there appears an article entitled 
“Where to Look When You Need a Con- 
troller.” This article is very interesting. 

The president of my company has 
asked me to ask you to give us the bene- 
fit of your idea of what constitutes the 
difference between the functions of an 
auditor and a controller——W. Herserr 
Honces, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Mr. Honoes: There is a tremendous 
difference between the duties of a con- 
troller and an auditor. Generally speak- 
ing, an auditor only sees that the figures 
are correct, has no control over expendi- 
tures, and has nothing to do with budget- 
ing and future planning. He merely 
audits the figures as they are presented 
to him by the bookkeeping and account- 
ing departments. 

On the other hand the controller has 
considerable executive authority. His 
chief job is to assemble figures for pre- 
paring the annual budget, see to it that 
the company lives within the budget 
forecasts, to determine what exceptions 
should be made to budget figures, and 
generally to control expenditures. 

More often than not the controller is 
responsible to the president of the com- 
pany or the board of directors and works 
closely with the treasurer. In some busi- 
nesses the controller is the most power- 
ful man in the business next to the 
president and has considerable authority 
to veto expenditures of all kinds. 





Of course, you understand no two co 
trollers have exactly the same author 
or are responsible for exactly the sai 
duties, as so much depends upon 
man_ himself. 


Wants to Know How Others 
Celebrate Anniversaries 


To the Editor: 


We have read with great interest 
article in your September 
AMERICAN Business, “Anniversaries .\s 
Business Builders.” 

On November 2, 1941, our own org 
zation, Central Power and Light Com- 
pany, will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
niversary. I am wondering if you know 
of any other electric utility company 
that has celebrated an anniversary, and 
if so, what program it followed in com- 
memorating the event. If you have such 
information in any previous article, we 
would be very grateful if you 
pass this information on to us, as we 
know it will assist us materially in formu- 
lating plans for our own celebration 
Tom DD. Pierce, assistant secretary, Cen 
tral Power and Light Company, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 


issue of 


would 


Mr. Pierce: We are sorry, but we ‘io 
not have any information about the cele- 
brations utility companies have staged 
in commemoration of their anniversaries 
A number of companies issue special 
catalogs and booklets, outlining the com- 
pany history, its contribution to the com- 
munity, and the service it renders its cus- 
tomers, while others put on more or Jess 
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elaborate shows and parties to emphasize 
the company’s position gained over its 
lifetime. 


Where to Get Industrial 
Health Booklet 


('o the Editor: 


On page 49 of the September 1941 
ssue a booklet called Industrial Health 
Practices is described. It is shown under 
the heading, “Survey Shows Industrial 
Health Program’s Costs and Benefits.” I 
ould appreciate it if you would let me 
know where I may obtain one of these 

vklets.—Dr. Hunert Eaton, American 
sveurity and Fidelity Corporation, Glen- 
dule, California, 


Dr. Eaton: The booklet, Industrial 
ilealth Practices, can be obtained from 
the Committee on Healthful Working 
Conditions, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York, New York. Ernest Muehleck, chair- 
man of the committee, tells us that copies 
will be distributed free to members of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and non-profit organizations, and 
that a charge of 50 cents a copy is made 
to all others. 


Mr. Gillespie 
Just Try It! 
To the Editor: 


In the August issue of AMrerican Bust- 
ness an article titled “The Diesel Engine 
Boom” was of particular interest to 
me. In one paragraph the following 
statement was made: “Another growing 
market for Diesels is in industry—small 
industrial plants which install complete 
power plants for generating the power 
needed for their own plants or con- 
sumers. This field is growing despite 
efforts of the power companies to dis- 
courage plant, mill, and factory owners 
from generating their own power.” 

This statement is contrary to other 
sources of information available on this 
subject. If you have available any data 
or additional information to substantiate 
this statement I would appreciate re- 
ceiving it—James R. GILLesriz, power 
engineer, Interstate Power Company, 
Clinton, Iowa. 


Mr. Gitrespr:: If you will install and 
equip a private company with its own 
power plant, we feel reasonably certain 
you will soon find out that public power 
and utility companies make determined 
efforts to discourage private companies 
generating their own power. 


Interested in Electric 
Eye Traffic Sign 
To the Editor: 


In your September issue you have an 
item on page 24 referring to an electric 
eye safety sign. Could you give me the 
name of the company operating this sign 
ind any other details in connection with 
it-—J. Duxer, sales manager, General 
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‘he IROQUOIS tomahawk had ¢hree parts—the 
R.A.F.’s lethal fighter has over 10,000 . . . Many of the 
more vital parts for the Curtiss “Tomahawk” are coming 


out of Bendix, N. J. at an almost unbelievable rate—from 
Eclipse Aviation. 

Eclipse has expanded tenfold—in twenty-four months. 
Its in-line production system is geared to streamlined of- 
fice procedure. Specifications, correspondence, details and 
memoranda are talked away to Ediphones—minds are 
kept free for the big problem of speeding National Defense 
. . . Ediphone Voice Writing will “mesh” the time of 
secretaries and executives in a one-man business or an 
industry. For a demonstration —free—simply phone 
Ediphone(your city) or write Dept. A10, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, N. J. or 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 





“TIME-SCALPERS”—AT WORK 


Ediphones help “keep ‘em flying.” 
A small cross-section of the gen- 
eral offices of Eclipse Aviation 
and Pioneer Instrument Divisions 
of Bendix Aviation Corp. at 
Bendix, N. J. 











‘CHOOSING PAPER 9 


IS DRIVING 
ME CRAzy!' 


+, won't —if you let Ha 
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HOOSING paper can be a headache— 

if every job means checking half a 
dozen different lines, fumbling through 
samples, swatches, portfolios. Buying 
paper is easy—if you specify Hammermill. 
There is a Hammermill paper for practically 
every business need . . . each one economi- 
calin price, dependable in use. 

To simplify paper buying, keep a set of 
Hammermill sample books. They're a 
library of paper information. Weight? 
Size? Color? Finish?—They'll give you 
quickly the right answer. Send for a set. 


FOR CHECKS THAT LEND 

PRESTIGE and for impor- 

tant ‘“‘money value’’ forms, 

specify Hammermill Safety. 

Of all check papers, Ham- 
mermill Safety contributes most to the 
good will of your bank because it carries 
the best known name in paper. In use, 
its distinctive design gives checks a look 
of importance. It’s easy to write on, easy 
to handle. It’s sturdy . . . does not cut 
through on check-writing machines. And 
it provides true protection. 


FOR STATEMENTS. To 
speed up your office post- 
ing, specify the paper made 
especially for machine book- 
keeping- Hammermill Post- 
ing. It has the proper tooth to grip machine 
rolls without slipping. It’s sturdy paper— 
holds its snap and stiffness under hard 
usage . . . stays easy to handle in tray 
and machine. And Hammermill Posting 
gives better work, because its surface 
assures you of entries that are sharp, 
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4yreor IMPRESSIVE STA- 
, TIONERY . for letter- 
heads that transmit infor- 
mation with an air of au- 
thority for efficient 
printed forms that speed routine . . . for 
good paper that cuts waste, saves money 
-specify Hammermill Bond. This paper 
takes typing neatly, erases without scuf- 
fing, makes clear, readable carbons. Pre- 
tested in the making . . . proved by 29 
years of use, it’s America’s top-selling 

watermarked bond paper. 


FOR ACCOUNTING FORMS, 

specify Hammermill Ledger. 

More than a quarter of a 

century of use proves this 

paper has the durability to 
keep your records alive and readable for 
years. In your office, Hammermill Ledger 
is always dependable. It’s easy to work 
with. Its smooth but non-glare surface 
saves eye-strain, speeds work with pen, 
pencil or typewriter, makes it easy to 
correct errors because it erases cleanly 
without scuffing. 
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FOR CLEAR COPIES and 


We 
‘ 2 many of them. To broad- 
cast information quickly 
, and economically, rely on 
“your duplicating equip- 


ment ... and Hammermill 
duplicating papers. For gelatin and spirit 
machines, specify Hammermill Duplicator. 
It gives you 300 clear copies, or more, 
from a single Hammermill Master sheet. 
For stencil duplicators, specify Hammer- 
mill Mimeo-Bond. It makes 3000, or more, 
clean, bond-like copies. 





per Company, Erie, Pa. 
free set of 6x9 sam- 
rmill Bond, Safety, 

nd Mimeo- 
AB-OC 


Hammermill Pa 
Please send me a : 
books of Hammert 
han Posting, Duplicator 4 
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Outdoor Advertising Company, Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Douxer: The “Telaspeed” sign pic 
tured in American Business in Septem 
ber is distributed by the Traffic Actuate: 
Safety Sign Company of Saint Pau 
Minnesota. It was invented by L. T 
Mork of Saint Paul and George EF 
Sykora of Minneapolis. The company wil! 
lease the mechanism for advertising pur 
poses only and not for speed trap use 

The sign is adaptable to dangerou 
curves or intersections, approaches 
cities or towns where the motorist, wi 
has been traveling at rural speeds, fee 
he is slowing down sufficiently, when } 
is actually driving in excess of the spee 
limit. Two signs working in unison ma 
be used at hill tops telling the motori 
when there is another car approachi: 
from the other side of the hill, and fi 
railroad crossings and other hazards r 
quiring full stops. The one pictured is 
use at the junction of trunk highways 
and 10, north of the Twin Cities, ne 
New Brighton. 


“American Business” Put 
In “The Back Yard” 


To the Editor: 


Page 30 of your September issue w 
of interest to us. We have had so mu 
comment on our little “welcome” book\ 
which you described, that we have pre 
pared a permanent file which we call “The 
Back Yard,” inasmuch as recognition of 
this booklet was first made by Pau 
Talbot in “The Back Yard” of United 
Business Service. Your feature on page 
30 of American Bustness is likewise being 
included in this file—Crype Hryson, 
president, Hinson Manufacturing Co: 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Displays Interest in 
Fluorescent Lights 


To the Editor: 


There was an item in your September 
issue on a new type of fluorescent tulx 
or light fixture made by Everbrite Elec- 
tric Signs, Inc. I did not see an address 
for this firm, so would appreciate your 
giving it to us. 

We have felt right along that the 
fluorescent light could be improved con- 
siderably and have delayed installing it 
to any great extent awaiting this im- 
provement. We are definitely interested in 
such light and would like to hear from 
this company.—E. Brann, H. and A. S¢ 
mer, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


Mr. Brann: The address of Everbrite 
Electric Signs, Inc., is 1440 North Fourth 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Sorry, No Magazines, But 
We Have Reprints 
To the Editor: 


On page 53 of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants bulletin for Septem- 
ber 1, 1941, Volume XXIII, Number |, 
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ippears this notice under the heading of 
“Production Control”: “French, R. G., 
Quick Figures Cut Shipping Delays at 
Chrysler Plant. American Bostness, 
june 1941, pages 30, 31, and 46. 

We should like to obtain a copy of 
this article—G. K. Le1senrino, sales con- 
‘rol department, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
las Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 


Mr. Leisenrine: Our supply of June 
issues Of American Business has been 
mpletely exhausted, but the article 
vhich you requested was reprinted, and 
we have sent you a copy of the reprint. 
We hope the information it contains will 
be of help to you. 


Salary Figures 
Still Wanted 


lo the Editor: 


Please send us copies of AMERICAN 
Business containing data on wage rates 
paid file clerks, calculating machine op- 
erators, stenographers, secretaries, in the 
following cities: New York, Boston, 
Minneapolis, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Louisville, Memphis, Cincin- 
neti, Kansas City, Saint Louis, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago—James J. Bam- 
prick, JR., and Associates, New York, 
New York. 


Mr. Bamprick: We have sent you re- 
prints of twoarticles regarding New York 
and Chicago office workers’ salaries, and 
clippings of two more articles giving 
figures for salaries in other cities. There 
was one more article in this series which 
appeared in the January 1941 issue of 
American Busrness. However, our sup- 
plies of copies of the magazine and clip- 
ped copies of the article have both been 
exhausted. You probably can find it in 
the New York Public Library’s copies of 
AMERICAN BusrNess. 


Source of Data on 
Credit Unions 


To the Editor: 


We have recently discussed the infor- 
mation of an employees’ credit union, 
and it was suggested that we write to 
you for whatever literature or informa- 
tion you may have on this type of opera- 
tion. Will you please be good enough to 
send us any data you may have to aid 
us in developing a workable system.— 
L. R. Foerster, Walter E. Heller and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. Foerster: About five years ago 
we published an article on credit unions, 
clipping of which we have sent you, think- 
ing it may give you some help. The title 
of this article is “Why Is Business Strong 
for Credit Unions?” 

There is a short item on page 48 of 
this issue about two new credit unions 
which have recently been formed for em- 
ployees by the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Company and R. H. Macy and Company. 

If you will write the Credit Union 
Association, Raiffeisen House, Madison, 
Wisconsin, I believe you will obtain 
more information. 


October 1941 

















If, like so many executives these 

days, new accounting problems 
are disrupting production schedules and 
claiming too much of your time, avail 
vourself of the services of Underwood 
Elliott Fisher and its nation-wide staff 
of machine accounting specialists. 


This staff not only has available all 
three famous lines of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Machines, each in a 
wide variety of models, but a library of 
machine accounting data that holds the 
answer to practically every accounting 
problem that ever develops. 


4s it a matter involving the handling 
of accounts receivable cr payable? Does 
it concern stock control, billing or or- 
der writing? Or does it embrace pay 
rolls and the maintenance of records 
Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Comparv 


in accord with Federal and State re- 
quirements ? 


Underwood Elliott Fisher not only 
offers the right machine for your pur- 
pose but, without cost to you, the ser- 
vices of its staff of specialists working 
in cooperation with your own account- 
ing Organization in applying it to your 
business. Why not telephone our local 
Branch or write today. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Underwood 
Elliott Fisher 
Sundstrand 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 











The Famous Elliott Fisher Electric 
Keyboard Accounting Machine 


with the exclusive flat-writing platen. 
Adaptable because of its great flexibilit 
to any business. Eliminates manual ase | 
ling of carbons. Performs many related 
operations at a single typing. 


One of many Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Accounting Machine Models 
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HE all-important question 
right now: Is how far and 
how fast will inflation go? 
It effects prices, wages, 
and over-all business pol- 
icy. Our guess—and it is 
no better than yours—is 
that inflation will continue 
until something drastic is 
done to put a ceiling on 
wages. Talk about fixing 
prices without fixing wages 
is idle. It is like trying to 
hold down the lid of a tea 
kettle and at the same time 
turning up the heat that is 
making the water boil. So 

far, there has been no disposition in Washington to 
clamp down on wages. Practically every strike has 
resulted in increased costs to the producer—either 
in the form of higher wages or production restrictions. 
Such checks as the regulation of consumer spending, 
excise taxes, and the like will help, but will they 
correct the situation? The best long-term guess is 
that inflation brakes won’t be applied until too late 
to do much good—if they are applied at all. So for 
1942 look for rising prices, more wage demands, and 
higher production costs. Only a part of this increased 
cost can be passed on; the remainder will have to be 
met by economies. It looks as though the controller 
will be the white-haired boy of 1942. 


Tools of Management 


One thing about President Roosevelt’s “shoot on 
sight” speech is that it put an end to the short-of- 
war nonsense. It placed us squarely in the war, even 
though we still may not be at war. As Senator Arthur 
Capper of Kansas said: “Our necks are out all the 
way. Either we beat Hitler, or Hitler will beat us.” 
Beating Hitler is not going to be easy. It means step- 
ping up our arms production until it tops German 
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production. We shall probably exceed that figure, 
because no one knows the real productive capacity o/ 
our industrial plants. But to do this, and at the same 
time maintain employment in civilian industries, 
going to put a great strain on management. Ther 
just are not enough managers to go around, and 
takes years to train new ones. It is, therefore, im 
portant that there should be no muddling on provid 
ing management with the tools it needs to do the job 
expeditiously and efficiently. The recent decision © 
OPM to give “dynamic” business machines an A-1() 
priority rating is a step in the right direction. Bu 
it is only a step. Management tools in this crisis ar 
just as important to production as machine tools. 
Britain knows this and accords both equal priorities 
preference. Our government should do the same. After 
all, what does it profit defense, if machines and men 
are held out of production because management lacked 
the tools necessary to keep the production lines mo\ 
ing? To avoid a management bottleneck, give man 
agement the tools it needs before it’s too late. 


Tomorrow's Leaders 


Just as good pilots are made in stormy waters, so 
good leaders are made in times like these when our 
whole industrial organization is straining for pro 
duction and more production. After this war ends 
and it may end sooner than we think—the call will 
go out for men who can manage departments in the 
post-war period. What kind of men will be wanted’ 
First and foremost the demand will be for leaders 
who can get things done. Post-war competition will b: 
so keen, that only men who have proved their abilit) 
under the most difficult conditions will be put in posi 
tions of responsibility. There will be no place for the 
leader who lets things drift. Then there will be a 
demand for trained men—men who really know what 
business is all about. There are countless thousands 
of men in supervisory jobs today who don’t know who 
is pitching. They don’t read. They don’t study. The 
don’t observe. They are just accidents sitting aroun: 
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waiting for something to happen. Then when nothing 


happens they blame their “bad luck.” These men will 
pp hs 


have no place in the post-war picture. And last but 
hy no means least, there will be a demand for men 
vho understand people and know how to get along 
with them. The day of the desk pounding executive is 
over. In his place is the leader who is a student of 
human relations. One inevitable result of this war, 
just as was true of the last war, will be a changed 
relationship between employer and employee. The men 
to be picked for leadership in the new post-war era 
will above all else be men who know their work, who 
are students of human nature, and who know how to 
make things happen! 


Nothing to Sell? 


The president of one of the radio companies was 
as mad as a hornet. On his desk was a letter from 
an irate customer. The customer had sent in an order 
for radios and had been told he couldn’t have them. 
So he tore out one of the company’s advertisements 
in a business paper, across which he had scrawled 
this caustic comment: “If you don’t have radios to 
sell, why do you advertise for orders?” “Why indeed?” 
thought the manufacturer. Being one of those hair 
trigger executives, he buzzed for his advertising man- 
ager and ordered all advertising to be cancelled at 
once. “What is the idea of spending money for adver- 
tising,” he growled, “when we can’t fill the orders on 
hand?” Had our friend just stopped to think, he 
would have thought a little about the customer’s pre- 
dicament. What was he going to do for radios to 
sell during the emergency? As a dealer, he had his 
problems, too. How was he going to pay his rent 
and stay in business? And if he, and the thousands 
like him, went out of business, how was the manu- 
facturer going to sell his radios when conditions were 
normal? Clearly this manufacturer, like other over- 
sold producers, had a very definite opportunity to help 
these dealers over the dry spell. Had he been smart, 
instead of cutting out his advertising, he would have 
used more to help his dealers build up their repair 
business and to suggest other ways of making money. 
Our friend might not have radios to sell, but he cer- 
tainly had good-will to sell. And whatever he spent 
for advertising under today’s conditions was business 
insurance which would pay handsome returns in the 
days to come. 


How to Get Ahead 


It is the secret ambition of every red-blooded Ameri- 
can to “get on.” Perhaps we are too much that way. 
Perhaps, as some educators think, America would be 
hetter off if we thought more about service to others 
and less about this “getting on” business. But theory 
aside, it is our nature to set up an objective in life 


and then drive ourselves to get there. Sometimes, how- 
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ever, in our desire to get ahead we overlook something 
that is most important. This missing ingredient in our 
formula for success was neatly stated in a radio 
interview which Frederick E. Williamson, president 
of the New York Central Railroad, had with Dale 
Carnegie. “To get ahead in America today,” said 
Mr. Williamson, “a man has to like his work ; he can’t 
be a square peg in a round hole. Secondly, he must 
be conscientious about his work and work hard. But 
the most indispensable ingredient might be called 
‘emotional drive’—just another way of saying en- 
thusiasm. The difference,’ Mr. Williamson pointed 
out, “in actual skill and ability and intelligence be- 
tween those who succeed and those who fail is usually 
neither wide nor striking. But if two men are equally 
matched, the man who is enthusiastic will find the 
scales tipped in his favor. And a man of second-rate 
ability with enthusiasm will often outstrip one of first- 
rate ability who has no enthusiasm.” How true that 
is! And how many men do you know who are highly 
skilled in their work yet are left at the post because 
they lack emotional drive? This is particularly true 
of financially-minded men, who too often overestimate 
the importance of knowledge and underestimate the 
need for mixing enthusiasm with it. Nobody wants a 
sour-puss around him. 


When Peace Comes 


In Britain business men are already making post- 
war sales plans. Advertisers Weekly (London) tells 
of one British manufacturer, Thomas French and 
Sons, Ltd., makers of most of the tab and webbing 
used for Venetian blinds, who have now completed a 
post-war merchandising plan. And the other day, 
Sir Douglas Alexander, president of the world-wide 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, said he expected 
the greatest demand for sewing machines the com- 
pany has ever experienced—as soon as peace comes. 
Plans for getting that business are now being made. 
The British may be prepared for a long war, but they 
do not propose to be caught napping if the war 
should end next spring or next fall. Too many Ameri- 
can business men, I fear, accept too literally talk 
coming out of Washington that the war will last 
several years. It might, of course, but let us not for- 
get that the government must proceed on the long 
war theory. The smart course for American business- 
men to follow is to make up their minds just what 
they intend to do about sales when the war ends, get 
their plans buttoned up, so that whenever peace comes 
they will be ready to go. The recent rise in the price 
of securities, such as those of the Scandinavian coun- 
“in the know” 
have confidential information about internal condi- 


tries, suggests that perhaps those 


tions in Germany that points to a shorter war than 
the public has been lead to expect. When peace comes 

it will come suddenly. Don’t let it catch you out on 
a limb.—J. C. A. 














Streaking across the miles with 
lightning speed, a teletyped message ap- 


pears in typewritten form in one or many 
connected offices or plants almost 
instantaneously. 

Today, it may be a message locat- 
ing or routing vital Defense materials .. . 
expediting the production of Army or 
Navy supplies or equipment .. . helping 
chart the weather for military or com- 
mercial air fleets. 

For the teletype and telephone are 
on the job for Uncle Sam. America’s com- 


munications are ready for the Big Job. 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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Time-Saving Ideas to Speed 


Defense Production 





‘Find a better way’’ is the slogan in many factories 
today. Pressed by the need for greater production, 
many new time-saving ideas are being developed. 
Here is the first of a series of reports which describe 
ideas recently developed to save time and labor 





BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


ARS prove the truth of the old 

saying that necessity is the 
mother of invention. When nations 
are engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle, with enemies who at first 
may be winning all the battles, in- 
ventive genius is stimulated to an 
amazing degree. The result is that 
many of our greatest inventions 
and discoveries have come out of 
wars. 

For example, beet sugar and 
oleomargarine came out of wars. 
The Civil War gave us the idea on 
which our present mass production 
system is based—interchangeable 
parts. The first World War 
brought into existence a long list 
of inventions, manufacturing proc- 
esses, and practices. It is said the 
current war is making more inven- 
tive contributions than any previ- 
our war in history. 

Wars also speed up the use of 
inventions that had existed but 
which had not gained much recog- 
nition. The McCormick reaper is 
an illustration of this. It was in- 
vented somewhere around 1831 
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but surprisingly few had been sold 
by 1860. Few farmers could afford 
to buy them. Then came the Civil 
War with consequent labor scar- 
city and a tremendous demand for 
wheat. There were no price-fixer 
Hendersons in that war. The law of 
supply and demand elevated the 
price of wheat to a level where it 
became profitable for farmers to 
buy reapers and thus were able to 
farm more acres. 

Similarly in the current war, 
production is being greatly speeded 
up by adapting known processes 
and existing equipment to other 
applications. Production bottle- 
necks are caused by shortages, par- 
ticularly of materials, machines, 
and equipment. These bottlenecks 
can be partially overcome by get- 
ting more out of the machines and 
equipment already in use. This 
could be accomplished if the time 
of each manufacturing cycle could 
be reduced. This is now being done 
successfully in many cases. 

For example, a manufacturer of 
molded rubber goods was bothered 


because of the time it took to cool 
his molds. Circulating cold water 
through the molds did not work fast 
enough. It was decided to install 
an expensive refrigeration plant to 
provide colder water. At this junc- 
tion Wallace and Tiernan Com- 
pany, Inc., manufacturers, among 
other things, of chlorinating equip- 
ment, were consulted. Wallace and 
Tiernan engineers were familiar 
with the problem. They knew that 
very often organic growth forms 
in pipe lines, molds, or receptacles 
where cold water flows. It was this 
growth which was retarding the 
flow of water and thus slowing up 
the cooling of the molds. What was 
needed was not colder water but 
some means of preventing the for- 
mation of organic growth in the 
water. An installation of a chlor- 
inating unit did the trick. 

Similarly in air-conditioning 
systems, the heat exchanger coils 
become coated with slime and do 
not carry heat away as rapidly as 
they should. Also in power plants 
the cooling water used on con- 
densers is frequently subject to 
slime growth with consequent re- 
duction in overall efficiency of the 
plant. All such problems can be 
eliminated by the installation of a 
chlorinating unit. 

The thing for a manufacturer to 
realize is that if he has a tough 
problem to crack, the chances are 
the solution has been found some- 
where else, perhaps in some indus- 
try far removed from his own. His 
job is to find where this solution is 
and then to apply it to his own 
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In all five plants of the Radio Corporation of America, a ‘‘Beat the Promise’”’ 
campaign is being conducted. Features of the campaign are factory posters, 
a production song sung to the tune of ‘‘Casey Jones,’’ awards for the best short 
cut and process simplification suggestions. Trips to Miami are among the 
awards for suggestions. Workers wear a ‘‘B’’ button to spotlight the company’s 
attempts to ‘‘beat the promise’’ in delivery of all defense materials produced 


problem. It is by following some 
such course that numerous manu- 
facturers are speeding up defense 
production. 

The New York and Richmond 
Gas Company, Staten Island, has 
developed a remarkably effective 
quickening process for drying 
molds, which are used in casting 
large propellers of manganese 
bronze. The old method of doing 
this was slow, laborious, costly, and 
done at the expense of much dis- 
comfort to the workers. The cus- 
tomary method was to place a 
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coke-fired salamander in between 
each drag on the floor. To keep the 
heat in, the drags are surrounded 
by heavy sheet-iron plates. 

There are many draw-backs to 
this method. In the first place, 
working conditions are unbearable. 
The crane operators have to wear 
masks, and the floor men suffer 
from fumes and smoke. Also, the 
method gives imperfect results. 
Often sections of the propellers are 
porous due to moisture left in the 
molds. The molds seldom dry 
evenly. Heat penetration is uncer- 


tain. Sometimes steam formed j; 
the casting, causing them to be r 


jected. Almost everything about 


the process was unsatisfactory. 

This Staten Island utility b 
gan experimenting with this pro 
ess for one of its customers. It use«| 
a gas-fired air heater to blo 
heated air over the surface of t! 
mold, for the purpose of drying th 
mold more uniformly and tho: 
oughly. The experiment succeede:| 
and is now being used by the cus 
tomer. It is accomplishing sever: 
things. It saves time and labor an 
discomfiture to the men. And it has 
cut the cost of the operation abou: 
80 per cent. 

Gas drying is a long establishe«| 
process. In this case it has been 
merely applied to a new use. T! 
production of propellers has bee: 
speeded up by taking an idea from 
another field. 

Air-conditioning is extensivel\ 
employed in textile mills, tobacco 
plants, candy factories, and 
other industries to obtain moistur: 
and temperature control. Man, 
articles are produced better and 
faster where the atmosphere is kept 
under mechanical control. This is 
another manufacturing method 
that is being extended into addi 
tional industries, in order to 
shorten the production cycle and 
in some cases also to improve th: 
product itself. 

For instance, the Landis Too! 
Company, Waynesboro, Pennsy! 
vania, manufactures high speed 
grinding machines. A_ precision 
grinding spindle turns at the rat: 
of 50,000 revolutions per minute. 
Running at this speed these spin- 
dles must be absolutely true, per- 
fectly balanced, and free from any 
vibration. It was found that th 
metal parts for these spindles, be 
cause of the expansion and con 
traction caused by atmospher 
variations, could only be assembled 
with perfect accuracy in an air 
conditioned room. 

Likewise the Kollsman Instru 
ment Division,’ Elmhurst, Long 
Island, maker of airplane instru- 
ments, discovered that the manu 
facture of these delicate instru- 
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ed in 


ments requires an air-conditioned 


An air-conditioning unit was in- 


which required acres of vats, with 


thes plant. Edward T. Murphy, vice _ stalled in the Baumgold sawing consequent reduction in_ time, 
‘bout president of the Carrier Corpora- room. It maintains a fixed humid- —_ equipment, buildings, and cost. The 
y: tion, says that in this Kollsman in- ity and temperature, with the re- Procter and Gamble Company has 
y be stallation it was necessary to sult that sawing capacity has been a continuous process plant in 
ti piaintain the humidity at no more increased by 30 per cent. A dia- Massachusetts one-quarter the size 
warn an 35 per cent. He gives an in- mond cutting saw, by the way, is of the Ivorydale plant in Cincin- 
blow resting explanation of this. He a disc about 4 inches in diameter _ nati, which is said to produce as 
f th siys that it is important to have and .0035 of an inch thick. The much soap. (Continued on page 44) 
g th is constant low humidity because sawing machine revolves at 2,500 

thor the slightest perspiration on the  r.p.m. The edge of the saw is coated GV" af 

eder| hands of the workers handling the — with diamond dust and olive oil. It Hes out. | 

_— struments tends to cause the is the dust which does the cutting. neck 

ase metal parts to rust or tarnish. Similar stories could be told of foe. CRANE 

— Some of the parts are so precisely many other companies engaged in cosy ir 

t has niachined that even the slightest defense. They are greatly cutting rs ME 


bout 


she 


blotch of oxidation might affect the 
accuracy of the instrument. 

Low humidity also makes for 
more accurate testing of the in- 
struments. With a low humidity 
the condensation of moisture on the 
instruments will be reduced when 
they are removed from the test 
chambers where they have been 
held at a temperature of 40 de- 
grees. It is highly desirable to keep 
the temperature at a constant fig- 
ure because the tolerances of the 
instruments in many cases are so 


down the time of the production 
cycle by air-conditioning. The 
necessities of war are forcing 
manufacturers to use modern proc- 
cesses which, if it were not for the 
emergency, they might not get 
around to for several years. 

The continuous process method 
of production is coming into use 
in several defense industries that 
did not previously use it. It has 
been used more and more in steel 
production for years. It is even 


used in making soap now. This 
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make accurate testing difficult. 

Of course, all of this makes for 
swifter production and for a 
smaller percentage of rejects. 

Diamonds are an essential indus- 
trial tool. With America’s produc- 
tion machine climbing to an all- 
time high, the demand for indus- 
trial diamonds has sent the dia- 
mond-cutting industry into a wel- 
ter of activity. The center of this 
industry has been moved from 
Holland and Belgium to New York 
City since war broke out. 

Humidity is one of the problems 
of this trade. A diamond saw will 
not work in wet, muggy weather 
and even slight excess humidity 
slows up the process of sawing the 
precious stones. Baumgold Broth- 
ers, Inc., of New York City, is the 
largest diamond cutting business in 
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**Hitler’s got his neck out’’ is the theme of a production increase plan in use at 
the Webster-Brinkley Company, Seattle, Washington, where traveling cranes 
for use in shipyards are being made. Every time a new crane is ready for de- 
livery Hitler’s neck is stretched just that much more. The plan has attracted 
much interest among the employees and is thought to help in speeding the work 


this country. It employs 100 cut- 
ters which is claimed to be 20 per 
cent of the number of expert dia- 
mond cutters in the United States. 
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Department Store Prices Up 17 Per Cent 





In other words—when will the inflation already under 
way reach the point where it really hurts? An 
optimistic report which shows how many factors must 
change before we begin to suffer from severe inflation 





BY DR. MELCHIOR PALY! 


APIDLY rising wholesale prices, 
slowly but surely following 
costs of living, labor unrest and 
wage readjustments, to say noth- 
ing of expanding production and 
increasing strain on the nation’s 
resources, are so many components 
of the process called inflation. But 
the entire process might be reversed 
almost overnight. It is still at the 
early stage at which inflation is not 
as yet self-inflammatory: The 
flight out of money and into “sub- 
stance” has not yet gained momen- 
tum. 
Nevertheless, the signs are mul- 
tiplying that an inflationary psy- 
12 


chology is taking hold of the na- 
tion. While increasing orders and 
backlogs are at present essentially 
“mechanical,” effects of the boom, 
sharply rising inventories of manu- 
facturers indicate (since April) the 
psychological trend, also substan- 
tiated by a great deal of “invisible” 
commodity hoarding by small 
stores and consumers. No doubt 
any more about the fact that the 
country is growing commodity 
minded. 

Equally significant is the change 
in banking policies. A decline of ex- 
cess reserves by some $1,600,000,- 
000 innine months’ time has not cre- 


Off Talk About 


ated any repercussions on the cap 
tal market, not even misgivings on 
the part of the bankers. Most of 
this decline took place in the Wall 
Street banks which were until re- 
cently extremely depression-con 
scious. As a matter of fact, it is 
most remarkable that in the first 
half of this year, banks in New 
York City have increased their 
total loans and investments by 
about $600,000,000 while their 
net deposits rose by less than 
$300,000,000 and their inter-bank 
balances even declined by about 
$100,000,000. They had to fall 
back upon their cash reserves to 
take care of the expansion of earn 
ing assets. Contrast this new de 
velopment with the general liquida 
tion during the crisis and with th 
vastly greater increase of cash ré 
serves than of earning assets in the 
subsequent depression. We now 
enter an era in which once again 
cash reserves are converted into 
earning assets. Moreover, the ver) 
short-term government securities 
in the portfolios of big banks giv: 


way to some extent to medium-term 
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Finished Goods Prices Up 18 Per Cent 


wenty-Cent Dollars? 


bonds, thus lowering the liquidity- 
status even beyond the statistically 
measurable degree, which is an- 
other most significant change. 

Numerous other symptoms of in- 
flationary psychology could be re- 
viewed. For the first time since 
1929 bank clearings and debits in- 
crease faster than the volume of 
deposits. This parallels the fact 
that lately department store sales 
have been rising ahead of incomes 
or employment. The change in 
these two ratios represents the 
growing inclination of the public 
to utilize idle funds. And it does so 
after a fashion typical of an early 
inflation stage, increasing greatly 
the sales of mass luxury goods such 
as cheap jewelry and spending for 
“futilities” such as for amusement 
and gambling, rather than for dur- 
able goods proper. The crucial is- 
sue then is obvious: How far is 
this process likely to go? 

This much is certain—the ans- 
swer to the crucial issue is bound 
up with war or peace. By peace we 
mean an early British victory, as 
igainst several years more of war- 
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fare. (German victory would mean 
war or the continuation of a war- 
like situation. The possibility of an 
early compromise peace, leaving 
Germany in partial possession of 
her loot, exists only in wishful 
minds.) The following items may 
suffice to make reasonably certain 
that an early ending of the war— 
such as by late 1942—would neces- 
sarily reverse the inflationary 
trend in this country: 


During the emergency, under 
# the stimulus of higher prices, 
increasing shortages, and multiply- 
ing warnings about more scarcity 
to come, commodity hoards are 
bound to grow further. When peace 
prospects arise, selling of these 
hoards will start (plus reluctance 
to buy) which may reach panicky 
dimensions. 


If the war does not last longer 

# than another year or two, no 
major volume of unsatisfied de- 
mand will accumulate in this coun- 
try. There will be no substantial 
“slack” in the demand for durable 








Semi-Finished Goods Prices 
Up 21 Per Cent 


and quasi-durable consumer goods 
to offset the decline of war demand. 
Declining incomes in war industries 
will reduce mass purchasing power. 
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Agricultural prices are bol- 
= stered to the present or similar 
artificial levels under the excuse 
that foreign markets are gone. The 
reopening of the international mar- 
kets would make the maintenance 
of this policy politically imprac- 
ticable. 


The present or a similar wage 
4, level is essentially tied up, (a) 
with the shortage of labor due to 
war preparations, including army 
and navy enlistments and, (b) with 
the political power which labor 
commands under war emergency. 
Both “reasons” are bound to 
weaken, if not to fade out, with 
an early ending of the war. 
obvi- 


Commodity shortages 


® ously depend on the intensity 


and urgency of war preparations. 
They are further enhanced by ship- 
ping difficulties in importing stra- 
tegic raw materials. Many of these 
difficulties would be automatically 
remedied by peace. 


Expenditures may continue on 
= a wartime level after the war 
is over (ours had risen from $12,- 
333,000,000 in 1917-18 to $17,- 
500,000,000 in 1918-19). But evi- 
dently, such waste cannot last 
much beyond the war (by ’20 and 
°21 federal expenditures fell to 
little over $5,000,000, 000 and less 
than $3,000,000,000 respectively). 
Public opinion would barely toler- 
ate the building of battleships, 
tanks, etc., on the same scale after 
as during the emergency. Inci- 
dentally, the continuation of war- 
time expenditures for three years 
after the Armistice was largely due 
to the fact that a much larger 
percentage of the total outlay than 
at present served to finance the 
Allies. 


Post-war reconstruction, aid 

s to the world “to abolish want,” 
are no substitutes for a wartime 
production program and do not 
create the same shortages. To be- 
gin with, their amount is extremely 
doubtful ; it will be much more diffi- 
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cult to sell the American people on 
a post-war reconstruction program 
abroad than to convince them of 
emergency necessities during the 
war. Moreover, post-war recon- 
struction will not involve the same 
urgency as a war situation does, 
and timing is the essential element 
in creating or avoiding acute 
shortages. 


So far as large credits (or 
# presents) will be extended to 
foreign countries — which, of 
course, would have to go hand in 
hand with the softening of trade 
barriers—the logical consequence 
is bound to be greatly enhanced 
by international compctition. Take 
into account the depressed real 
wage level in Europe as well as in 
Japan (compared to our artifi- 
cially bolstered wages) and the al- 
most ubiquitous existence of vast 
industrial capacities created in the 
last decade under the impetus of 
managed money and other auto- 
cratic policies. The more credit we 
provide, the faster and stronger 
will the reaction be felt on the com- 
modity markets. 


Very important is the psycho- 

® logical factor. We expect a 
post-war reaction to follow the 
wartime price increases, and this 
expectation will have the double 
effect of bringing about the reac- 
tion in advance of actual disap- 
pearance of shortages and of mag- 
nifying the sharpness of the “re- 
cession.” 

It might become more than a 
recession, if it should coincide with 
a serious attempt to balance the 
budget, or if an upward surge of 
the interest rates should bring 
about a banking crisis. But even 
on assumptions most favorable 
from the inflationary point of 
view, such as that we continue on 
a “generously” unbalanced budget, 
that we provide international re- 
construction loans with equal gen- 
erosity, and that the federal gov- 
ernment continues enforcing cheap 
money —even then commodity 


prices are likely to give up much, 


if not all, of their wartime advances 
as soon as peace is definitely in 
prospect. Especially so, if the wa, 
should end in a reasonably sho: 
time, such as in 1942. 

The “outbreak” of peace—iis 
mere prospect, for that matter 
should then be the decisive consi! 
eration in all our thinking about 
inflation. Instead of “hedging wn 
inflation” we ought to “hedge «» 
the war.” 

Germany would be enabled ‘y 
carry the war on for many years, 
if she could conquer Russia. But 
barring the possibility of the co! 
lapse of the Soviet morale, suc), 
a Nazi victory appears to be very 
doubtful. The extension of the Ge: 
man front and the forthcoming 
season of rain and mud militate in 
Russia’s favor. After three mont})s 
of heavy fighting and destructi\: 
defeats, her manpower, equipmen', 
and spirit are unbroken. There is 
not even talk of a separate peace 
with Germany; the scorched ear), 
policy and the fact that the fa 
mous Dnieper dams (“the Cath: 
dral of Bolshevism”) have been 
blown up, are sufficient proof of the 
Bolshevik determination to fight 
to the finish. But the decisive ques- 
tion is one of industrial economics. 
Given the very narrow limitations 
of Anglo-American material aid, 
will Russia be able to provide her 
armies with war manufacturing 
plants and mining resources in 
Europe? Western Ukraine, in par- 
ticular, is the most important one 
among a dozen major manufactur- 
ing areas of the country, and it 
may be soon overrun. 

The essential problem is whether 
further German victories this fall, 
such as the conquest of the entire 
Ukraine and the Leningrad area, 
would definitely impair the Russian 
military supplies. According to lat- 
est reports about Russian indus 
trial geography, the Soviets ought 
to be able to provide necessary su})- 
plies even if they have to retreat 
behind the Volga and into tle 
Urals. 

While the Western Ukrain 
which is (Continued on page 4 
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(Underwood and Underwood Photo) 
When an employee sits down to a dinner, the ingredients of which cost more than 
they did when his wages were agreed upon, there is trouble ahead for employers 


“Cost of Living” and 
Wage Agreements 












One of the major barriers to completing collective bar- 
gaining contracts today is the trouble that arises when 
labor insists on a cost of living clause in the contract. 
Here are some of the “‘pros and cons’’ on the question 
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all, 
_ OST labor contracts now being 
_ written have “escape clauses” 
_ to permit a readjustment of wage 
at- scales in the event there is a change 
us in the cost of living. There are 
ght many different kinds of such 
1p) clauses, but they all rotate around 
mat the principle that if and when the 
thie cost of living goes up, wages must 

go up too. 

n It is the acceptance of this prin- 
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ciple in collective bargaining that 


makes for inflation. Prices go up; 
wages go up; prices go up some 
more, wages go up still more and 
the first thing you know the buy- 
ing power of the dollar falls to a 
fraction of its former value as it 
did in 1920 and as it will probably 
do again. Some well informed peo- 
ple believe 20-cent dollars are in- 
evitable in this country if we con- 
tinue our present rate of borrow- 
ing and spending. They may be 


wrong; but certainly it seems sure 
this war is going to follow the pat- 
tern of all previous wars which 
brought with them vast changes in 
the cost of living. Labor knows 
that all too well. It remembers 
previous war inflations and post- 
war deflations, and you can hardly 
blame it for seeking to protect it- 
self in every possible way. 

But when it comes to drawing 
up a wage agreement, both em- 
ployees and employer, find it very 
difficult to get a formula fair to 
both sides. The whole problem is so 
involved that some smart labor 
leaders are coming around to the 
point of view it is a mistake to 
predicate a wage scale on the cost 
of living. It puts them in a bad 
trading position, particularly in 
negotiating inter-state contracts, 
where there might be wide varia- 
tions in living costs within the bar- 
gaining area. More than that, 
argue these leaders, it is a wrong 
approach to the wage problem, 
since it tends to “freeze” the work- 
ers share of the wage dollar and 
prevent participation in profits 
made by a business as a result of 
labor saving advances. And there 
is much to be said on that point. 

Another point always good for 
an argument is that to be fair to 


7 


both sides a cost of living “escape” 
clause should work two ways. If 
wages are to go up when living 
costs go up, then by the same rea- 
soning they should go down when 
the cost of living goes down, as it 
usually does after every war. 
Labor balks at that. Labor fears 
that when deflation sets in, there 
will be an inevitable shortening of 
working hours, larger unemploy- 
ment fund assessments by the 
unions, and a greater need for 
money. At the very time workers 
need more money, their rates are 
cut because of a drop in the cost 
of living. Yet no employer can pay 
wages out of a deficit, especially 
these days when the opportunity 
to build reserves is almost nil. 
Profits the tax collector does not 
get, the high cost of materials will. 

Another hurdle is to determine 
the ratio of wage increase to cost 
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of living increase if an automatic 
escalator clause is to be written 
into the contract. In the case of 
CIO, which has Canadian affiliates, 
locals will usually string along on 
a basis that conforms to the Cana- 
dian federal law. This provides for 
“a bonus of 25 cents a week for 
each rise of one point in the cost 
of living,” as determined by the 
Dominion government labor statis- 
tical bureau. This adjustment is 
made automatically by all Cana- 
dian employers, if and when, the 
Canadian cost of living index moves 
up five points or more within a six- 
month period. Union leaders here 
consider the Canadian law fair, 
and it is not improbable some simi- 
lar method will be developed here. 

Almost all recently drawn labor 
contracts which I have checked, 
however, do not attempt to specify 


any exact percentage of wage 
increase based on a living cost rise. 
Raising wage scales on a percent- 
age basis is unsatisfactory. Work- 
ers don’t understand percentages 
and the resulting wage rates are 
difficult to figure. 

On one occasion when I was sit- 
ting in a panel called to arbitrate 
a strike in the automotive industry, 
the company offered an 814 per 
cent increase in pay _ straight 
across the board. That is to say 
without regard to classifications, 
of which in this particular com- 
pany there were 140. The union 
called a meeting of the membership 
and the company’s offer was turn- 
ed down cold. It occurred to some 
of us that perhaps if the amount 
of the increase was visualized by 
making the offer in cents per hour 
for each classification that it might 





Warm Floors Mean Warm Rooms 


a 
TE mrs samme, 
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When Frank Lloyd Wright, world-famed architect, buried steam pipes in the con- 
crete floorsof the office building of S.C. JohnsonandSon, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin, 
two years ago, there were many who said that people would get ‘‘hotfoot”’ if the 
floors were warmed enough to maintain a comfortable temperature in the office. 
But the scoffers were wrong and Mr. Wright was right. The plan is working suc- 
cessfully without the aid of radiators or other types of heating units. Now many 
new buildings, including homes, are being erected with heating pipes buried 


in concrete floors. Tests have shown this method of heating entirely successful 
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get better consideration. So we had 
the company figure the new rate on 
each of the 140 classifications, t} 
proposal was resubmitted to th 
union and accepted! 

It is better for both company 
and union to negotiate a change in 
rate structure rather than putting 
it into effect automatically, sinc 
there might be reasons why th 
automatic increase would be unfai: 
one way or the other. For exampl:, 
a boom might affect a particular 
town, so that the cost of living in 
the town would rise faster than t}, 
average for that area or the cou 
try as a whole. Under normal con 
ditions most contracts call for « 
reopening of the wage scale withi: 
a six-month period if the cost of 
living increases 3 per cent or mo: 
but in war times when living costs 
can jump 2 and 3 per cent in 
single month the reopening figur 
is usually 5 per cent. Otherwis: 
there would have to be too many 
negotiations. Then, too, the com 
pany must have time to protect it 
self on prices, or the business wil! 
go boom. 

The so-called “market basket” 
index of the United States Depart 
ment of Labor is usually mentioned 
in contracts as a basis for arriving 
at cost of living changes. This 
index includes items such as food, 
clothes, shelter, and other necessi 
ties which take the largest share of 
the worker’s dollar. It is published 
periodically by the Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Since it is unlikely that we will 
have any blanket wage fixing in this 
country, as in Canada and Britain, 
we are bound to hear more and 
more about rising living costs and 
wages. Labor can be expected to 
insist that all contracts provide 
some sort of an escape clause. Ii 
is wise to do that. But at the 
same time management should in- 
sist that any such clause works two 
ways—for the employee when costs 
are going up, for the employer 
when costs are declining. He needs 
protection during the post-war de 
flation, just as much as labor needs 
it during the pre-war inflation. 
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A group of night students studying 
shop mathematics at GM Institute 


What General Motors Has Learned 
About Training Men 





Many different types of training, depending upon the 
time required, the job to be done, and the facilities 
available, are being used by different divisions of 
General Motors in gigantic defense contract program 





O INSURE an adequate, trained 

force of workmen for national 
defense production, General Motors 
Corporation has undertaken what 
is perhaps the most extensive pro- 
gram of worker training in the his- 
tory of American industry. 


October 1941 


This offensive against a shortage 
of skilled labor is being conducted 
simultaneously in forty or more of 
the corporation’s plants, with the 
General Motors Institute at Flint, 
Michigan, serving as general head- 
quarters, and B. D. Kunkle, vice 


president in charge of personnel, as 
commanding officer. 

Defense contracts already as- 
signed to GM involve an estimated 
200,000,000 man-hours of work. 
But what GM is doing in this cam- 
paign, with one exception, can be 
done on a smaller scale by every 
plant engaged in national defense 
production, and even that one ad- 
vantage can be overcome by the 
few who may need to do so. GM 
does have an Institute of Tech- 
nology which smaller manufac- 
turers do not have. But where ad- 
vanced technical training is re- 
quired, those who lack such facili- 
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AC Spark Plug employees learning to be ‘‘set-up’’ men for 
the machine gun plant. They will be in charge of groups 


ties of their own may do exactly 
what GM itself is doing in many 
cases; they may employ the facili- 
ties of local or nearby colleges and 
technical schools. And in almost 
every case they may obtain the co- 
operation of their local high 
schools. 

This problem of skilled labor for 
defense production applies to all 
American industry, whether the 
individual employer be large or 
small. As Mr. Kunkle pointed out: 

“General Motors has had a 
training program for foremen, em- 
ployees, and apprentices over a 
period of many years. With the 
national defense emergency, this 
program had to be expanded 
greatly. Many of our employees 
had little or no experience in the 
manufacture of defense material. 

“This necessitated the applica- 
tion of new techniques, new meth- 
ods, and new procedure to the pro- 
duction of arms material. For ex- 
ample, early in the emergency, GM 
received a large order for machine 
guns. We had no machine gun 
plants, so we distributed this order 
to four of our divisions, to plants 
that had been engaged in producing 
such items as spark plugs, steering 
gears, electric refrigerators, and 
automotive parts. 
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“Employees of these plants had 
to learn a great deal about ma- 
chine guns very quickly. However, 
they were able to approach the 
problem from the knowledge and 
experience acquired in commercial 
production. We sent key men to 
the government arsenals and to 
existing arms plants. They re- 
turned and trained others who in 
turn trained still others, and so on, 
right down the line. 

“The entire program is just now 
well under way. By the time we are 
running ‘in high’ on all our de- 
fense orders, we expect to require a 
trained manufacturing personnel 
of 100,000 to 120,000 workers. 
This includes men in all classifica- 
tions. Not only lathe operators, 
milling machine men, drill press 
hands, welders, tool grinders, and 
other production employees, but 
set-up men, foremen, technicians, 
tool engineers, and even instructors 
themselves are undergoing intensive 
training in this educational pro- 
gram for national defense. We are 
also assisting the Army and Navy 
in training men to service the de- 
fense products we make.” 

Methods of training employed in 
the various GM plants vary ac- 
cording to local needs and prob- 
lems, but the general procedure is 





At GM Institute, where attendance has increased 100 per 
cent, students learn all about the cathode ray oscillograph 










much the same. Where a plant is 
preparing to produce an entirel) 
different kind of product, a grou; 
of engineers is first sent to anothe: 
plant that is producing such prod 
ucts to study the methods. In thi 
June issue of AMERICAN BustneEss, 
the AC Spark Plug Division’s send 
ing of key men to the Springfield 
Armory and to existing arms 
plants in New England and els: 
where is described in fuller detail. 
When the Delco-Remy Division 
started to build an aluminum cas! 
ings plant at Anderson, Indiana, i! 
first sent men to Cleveland to study 
methods employed there by th 
Aluminum Company of America 
Buick, which is building a plant to 
manufacture Pratt and Whitne 
airplane engines, has had a corps 
of technicians at the Pratt and 
Whitney factory, learning as mucl 
as possible about the job. Simi- 
larly, the Fisher Body Division is 
preparing to produce airplane sub 
assemblies and it recently had mor 
than one hundred men at the North 
American Aviation plant. 
However, as new plants we! 

built and old plants were converted 
to defense production, it was soo! 
realized that each faced the task o! 
job-training on a large scale, and 
it had to be done quickly. 
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In this connection, it soon be- 


came apparent that the men who 
were to do the job-training had to 
be trained themselves. They might 
know their job all right, but they 
had little or no experience in ex- 
plaining to others how to do that 
job. What they needed was to be 
taught how to teach others. To this 
end, a training program for train- 
ers was developed and designated 
as, “Methods of Job Training.” 
Then to develop a_ well-rounded 
plant training program that would 
make the best use of these skilled 
trainers, a job training coordina- 
tor was appointed and given the 
responsibility for developing, co- 
ordinating, and checking the prog- 
ress of job training at each plant. 

These job training coordinators 
needed special training, too, hence 
they were sent to the General 
Motors Institute at Flint to attend 
a conference of job training co- 
ordinators. The first such confer- 
ence was held early in 1941 and 
others will be held from time to 
time. 

These conferences are held daily 
tor two weeks. The method used in 
such conferences is based on the as- 
sumption that each member of the 
group knows his own plant prob- 
lems better than anyone else and 
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After three weeks preliminary training this farm lad has 
learned to check weights on Allison airplane engine pistons 


—_ 





that it is his job to develop a plan 
to meet the needs at his plant. He 
outlines these problems, proposes 
solutions, and all discuss them and 
reach conclusions. 

The Institute has also prepared 
training plans and related instruc 
tion material, adaptable to local 
needs, which it furnishes to the 
various plants for their guidance 
and assistance. This material is 
basic, down-to-earth common 
sense. To quote from one of these 
presentations : 

“There is no such thing as a 
training method that standardizes 
instruction so that every man is 
trained in exactly the same way. 
The needs vary and the individuals 
vary, but every new trainee who is 
to be instructed raises four ques 
tions in the mind of the trainer. 

*(1) What does this job require 
that this man is not able to do or 
does not know? 

*(2) How can I plan the in 
struction of what he must learn so 
that he will learn it quickly and 
easily? 

*(3) What must I take into 
consideration in helping this par 
ticular individual to learn rapidly? 

(4) How can I tell that he has 
learned what I have tried to teach 


him ?”” 





At Packard Electric Division, men learn how to weld 
an outlet to the main ignition tube of airplane engines 





These four questions then are 
discussed in as many chapters. In 
the first, the instructor is guided 
in finding out what job require- 
ments the trainee does not know; 
in the second, he decides how the 
material that must be taught can 
be presented most clearly; in the 
third, he is given a method of 
checking over the factors that may 
be hindering the training progress 
of a particular trainee; and in the 
fourth, he is told how to select the 
testing method that will tell him 
whether the trainee has learned the 
material. A fifth chapter is “Prac 
tice of the Training Method.” 

Included as part of this ma- 
terial are several charts which are 
also based on fundamental common 
sense. Thus, the job requirement 
chart provides spaces for listing 
answers to just two questions con 
cerning the individual trainee: 
“Skill Requirements (what he has 
to be able to do),” and, “Informa- 
tion Requirements (what he has to 
know ).” 

For example, Jones, who is being 
trained as a turret lathe operator, 
has to be able to oil the machine 
and supply coolant, operate the 
controls, install collets and insert 
stock, grind and set form and cut 
off tools, grind and set drills and 
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At the Allison plant a trainee is shown how to drill the split 
line on a lower crankcase with a multiple-spindle drill press 


reamers, measure diameters, meas- 


ure lengths, set stops for stock and 


feeds, inspect finished parts, and so 
on. These are “Skill Requirements” 
—what he has to be able to do. 
Then he has to know the construc- 
tion of the machine, where to get 
oil and coolant, safety elements, 
construction of the collet unit, how 
to read a micrometer, and how to 
read a scale, ete. 

When an instructor has _pre- 
pared such a chart for a trainee, 
he has started on a_ systematic 
procedure of instructing that 
trainee in exactly what he has to 
be able to do and what he has to 
know in order to do it. 

Another analysis is called an 
“Activity Chart.” This provides 
spaces for listing part name, part 
number, and operation name, a 
sketch of the “work place layout,” 
and a motion study listing uses of 
the left and right hands, foot ac- 
tions, and on what the eyes are to 
be focused during each activity. 

There is also a training record 
form which lists what the trainee 
needs training on, extent of train- 
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ing needed on each item, and date 
training was completed. 

The natural course of instruc- 
tions is outlined under five head- 
ings, commonly referred to as, 
“The Five D’s.” These are: Defini- 
tion of purpose, detailed descrip- 
tion, discussion, 
drill. 

In commenting on these, the text 
explains that: “When something is 
being explained, it is natural to 
try to make it clear why time is 
being spent on this particular ma- 
terial. The purpose of learning the 
material is defined (definition of 
purpose). When he understands 
why he is to learn it, the natural 
thing to do is to sketch out in de- 
tail what is to be learned (detailed 
description). Then the normal 
thing is to show him how the ideas 
are applied in actual practice 
(demonstration). He may not have 
understood all of it, so he is given 
an opportunity to ask questions 
and talk it over (discussion). When 
it has been completely explained, it 
is natural to give him a chance to 
try it out himself (drill).” 


demonstration, 


This trainee is a machine operator for AC Spark Plug at 
Flint, but to develop greater skill he attends night classes 


There are other courses for fiel« 
men, foremen, set-up men, and 
others. The GM Institute is gen 
eral headquarters for such train 
ing, but individual plants also ar 
range for the cooperation of loca! 
colleges and technical schools wher 
available, and practically all th: 
plants cooperate with local high 
schools, many of which have sect up 
vocational training courses in co 
operation with the federal govern 
ment. The Institute at present is 
training about 13,000 men in an 
expanded program that keeps its 
shops and classrooms open day and 
night. More than 1,200 of these arc 
regularly-employed workers in GM 
plants as far away as Pontiac and 
Saginaw, who are taking night 
courses at the Institute to prepar« 
themselves for more responsibl 
positions. The apprentice training 
program has also been expanded 
and more than 1,200 young men 
are taking such courses at present 

Cooperation ‘with local high 
schools may be illustrated by th 
example of what was done at Flint. 
High schools 


(Continued on page 40 
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Less Guesswork in Hiring, Training, 
and Paying Salesmen 





Ivan Allen-Marshall developed a plan which takes 
much of the headache out of the drawing account 
problem and which teaches salesmen not to be too 
quick to ask for a price cut when competition looms 





IX years ago Ivan Alien-Mar- 

shall Company, widely-known 
stationer and office supply dealer 
in Atlanta, Georgia, developed a 
plan for recruiting and paying 
salesmen, which has proved to be a 
solution to the problem of hiring 
and training men. There is noth- 
ing new about it, nor is there any- 
thing about it which is especially 
unusual—except that the plan is 
systematized and carefully admin- 
istered according to a schedule. 

The compensation plan has been 
in use for many years. The plan 
of hiring salesmen was _ initiated 
about six years ago, at the sugges- 
tion of Ivan Allen, Jr., treasurer 
of the company and sales manager. 

Young Mr. Allen had just 
graduated from Georgia Tech. His 
father put him in overalls and had 
him work in the stockroom, open- 
ing crates and marking and stor- 
ing merchandise. 

“As most young college men will 
do,” the elder Mr. Allen explains, 
“he began telling us the things 
that were wrong with our business 
methods. We listened tolerantly, 
tongue to cheek, so to speak; but 
he did say something about our 
method of hiring salesmen that 
sounded practical. At his sugges- 
tion we tried it, and we’ve fol- 
lowed it consistently since. It has 
been an important factor in our 
growth during these six years.” 

Formerly, when the company 
needed a new outside salesman, it 
either hired some aggressive young 
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chap off the floor or the first man 
who came along and convinced the 
management that he was fitted by 
experience and knowledge to sell 
stationery and office equipment. If 
he had had experience with some 
other southern firm selling similar 
merchandise, that was a big point 
in his favor. 

Today, the company never hires 
an experienced salesman. The only 
way aman can be an outside sales 
man for the company is to earn 
the job by what Mr. Allen calls 


> In order to 


the “overall route.’ 
qualify for the “overall route,” he 
must be a young college man, with- 
out experience in selling. 

The method young Mr. Allen 
used when the program was started 
still is followed in recruiting new 
men for the outside sales force. 


“go ahead” 


Having been given the 
signal, he got in his car and drove 
out of Atlanta, visiting many small 
towns throughout the Southeast. 
He had the names of a lot of young 
men he knew in college, and most 
of them had majored in business 
administration. The depression was 
practically at its worst then, and 
he found some of these young fel- 
lows working in filling stations, 
some doing odd jobs, and still 
others doing nothing at all. 

He told them what he wanted. He 
stressed the hardships and the 
long grind ahead of anyone who 
undertook to qualify as a sales- 
man; and then anyone who was 
willing to tackle the grind was 


Ivan Allen started selling type- 
writers when he was but seven- 
teen, when typewriters were 
considered new-fangled gad- 
gets slightly unworthy of the 
serious attention of executives. 


From this job he began selling 
other office supplies and later 
founded Ivan Allen-Marshall 
Company, Atlanta, one of the 
South’s most progressive, best- 
known office supply, equip- 
ment, and stationery houses. 


In this story he tells Ruel 
McDaniel how he hires young 
men from small towns, puts 
them through the plant, 
teaches them to meet people, 
to sell, and to figure the cost 
of competitive salesmanship. 
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brought in and put right to work. 
> A new man is given a pair of 
overalls and taken down to the 
stockroom. Here, working mostly 
with 
opening shipping 
merchandise, marking it, and plac- 


egro laborers, he begins by 


cases, sorting 


ing it in the proper stock bins. For 
this, he reecives $18 a week. 

But the front office 
lose track of the embryo salesman. 
He is not just a stockroom man; 


does not 


better men for the work he is doing 
could be found by the dozen. He 


understands that the hard work 





he is doing is merely the first 

step in his training for the out 

side sales force. 
| Occasionally Mr. Allen sends for 
the young man to come to his office. 
“All right, Jim, go back, wash up, 
put on your good clothes, and 
come with me to lunch. I want you 
to meet some friends of mine.” 
Periodically, throughout the train- 
ing period, this happens. Some 
member of the firm will take the 
embryo salesman out to lunch, pos- 
sibly to his home. This is for two 
purposes: To check up on the fu- 
ture salesman’s general attitude 
and outlook and to give him con- 
tacts. 

At the end of three months, the 
future salesman is moved out of 
the basement and onto the sales 
floor. Here for the next three 
months he sells small items, keeps 
the stock straight in the store, and 
generally studies the business. If 
he is still determined to be a sales- 
man at the end of that period, he 
is put back into his overalls and 
sent to the printing plant, where 
he remains another three months, 





but he receives a raise to $22.50 a 





week. 

This process continues in the 
‘areer of the future salesman, from 
one department to another, until he 
has learned the routine of every 
department of the entire business. 
This requires not less than eight- 











een months. 

At the end of this training 
period, the senior Mr. Allen calls 
the man in for a long conference. 
He ascertains from his conversa- 
tion whether or not the prospec- 
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tive salesman has learned enough 
about the business to talk every 
feature of it and to present every 
item of merchandise and _ service 
offered by the company with intel- 
ligence and conviction. 

Having stuck this 
course, the prospect is enthusiastic. 
He is sure that he can make a rec- 
ord for himself as a salesman. 

“We're going to put you out- 
side now, and your salary will be 
$125 a month,” Mr. Allen tells him. 
“We know that you must sell 
$1,250 worth of merchandise to 
earn it, and we know you can’t do 
that; but we’re sending you out 
anyway...” 

As soon as the young salesman 


long, of 


reaches the point where he actu- 
ally earns his salary, based on 10 
per cent of his sales, he becomes a 
full-fledged salesman, if all things 
are favorable. 

All of this time, the prospective 
salesman has been striving for a 
definite goal: To become an outside 
salesman on a straight commission 
compensation basis. 

All new salesmen get on the out- 
side force by exactly this same 
“overall but the recruit 
now fares somewhat better than the 
first men. He likely will find a class- 
mate or a fraternity brother down 
in the stockroom to show him the 
ropes, and another classmate in the 
printing plant to teach him how 
to keep from getting his fingers 


route,” 


under the paper cutter. 

“We hire college men, prefer- 
ably from small towns,” Mr. Allen 
points out, “because we find most 
of them ambitious to come to the 
city and make good. They’re more 
likely to settle down and put more 
thought to their jobs than men 
reared in larger cities.” 

The twenty outside salesmen and 
two men who sell primarily inside 
the store receive compensation on 
the basis of 10 per cent of their 
gross sales, but there are certain 
adjustments to compensate for 
specific circumstances. However, a 
salesman receives a “salary” every 


two weeks, the same as a regular 


salaried employee. 
This salary or drawing account 





is paid on the basis of a man’s 
earnings during the past six-month, 
period. Salaries are adjusted twic: 
a year—January 1 and July | 
Hence, on the first of January, thy 
salesman begins drawing a regula: 
amount each pay day on the basis 
of his earnings for the six months 
prior to January 1. If his commis 
sions earned during that six-mont) 
period show an average of $250 
per month, then he draws $125 
each pay day, less Social Securit, 
tax, the same as though he were on 
a straight salary. At the end of tly 
current six months, his salary is 
readjusted, up or down, to match 
his earnings for the new period. 

Although basically the salesman 
draws a commission of 10 per cent 
on his sales, three factors enter into 
the adjustment, two of these to 
compensate the company for shor! 
profit sales. 

On all sales made at the com 
pany’s regular prices, the commis 
sion is a straight 10 per cent; and 
obviously the company tries to keep 
business on this basis. However, 
circumstances arise which make tl 
other two factors necessary. 

In the first place, there are oc 
casions when a prospect wants to 
buy a certain item in large quan 
tities. Likely he has called in other 
salesmen and certain concessions 
have been made. In such a case, thi 
company permits the salesman to 
use his own judgment in quoting a 
special quantity discount ; and if hi 
obtains the sale on this basis, it is 
recorded on the company’s books 
and his record as a “half sale.” For 
example, if he sold one hundred en- 
velope sealers, priced at $1.00 each, 
for $80, he would be credited with 
a sale of only $40, and that would 
go on his record as that amount, 
on which he would eventually draw 
a commission of 10 per cent. 

It is possible to permit the sales- 
man to use his own judgment in 
such cases for the reason that he 
has been thoroughly trained in 
selling, and because he knows all 
about the company’s business and 
the profit it makes. 

“We don’t keep 


(Continued on page 


any secrets 


whatsoever 
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NE of the problems of banks is the thousands of 

savings accounts which are started and then for- 
gotten. A man deposits $1.00, $5.00 or $10.00, tell- 
ing himself he will start saving and deposit a stated 
sum each week. But he forgets all about it. His good 
resolutions fade away and there is that small sum, 
idle, a nuisance and expense to the bank. 

Bankers tell me that some men have five or six 
different savings accounts in as many different banks, 
all started with good resolutions, but the good reso- 
lutions never lasted beyond the initial deposit. 

Business is crowded with men who start many acti- 
vities, who are chock full of ideas, who know what 
needs to be done, and who start many jobs. These 
men have one great fault. They do not finish the 
jobs they start. At the first sign of difficulty they 
put the job aside, fall back into some routine activity, 
and let the good resolution die. 

If you don’t believe it, look in the bottom drawer 
of your desk—or the lower right hand drawer, or 
wherever you put all the plans for doing things. Isn’t 
there at least one drawer or cabinet in your office 
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(Ferdinand Hirsh Photo) 


Wanted: Men to Finish the Job 


full of “unfinished business”? Haven’t you started 
too many races and failed to stick to the finish? 

In any office, in any factory, mill, or plant the 
most valuable man is the fellow who sticks until the 
job is finished. Every editor has a file of letters from 
people who have promised to write an article for the 
paper. They get an excellent idea for a magazine 
article. They write the editor. The editor writes back, 
“Go ahead. Let me see it.” And that’s the last he 
ever hears of the idea! 

*“There’s an idea I have had for a long time, but 
I never got around to doing anything about it!” How 
often we hear that sentence “I never got around to 
it”! Every important invention turns up dozens of 
men who had the same idea as the successful inventor. 
But—the only man who profited from the invention 
happens to be the man who actually “did something 
about it.” 

New ideas, future plans, preliminary sketches, 
rough drafts—all these enterprises in business are 
excellent. But the man who keeps a business going is 
the fellow who starts less, and finishes more.—E. W. 
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For the Executive Who § 
Needs More Time; 





Under today’s high pressure executives and depart- 
ment managers who are tied down with detail and 
routine will be interested in the experience of Republic 
National Life Insurance in mechanizing the corre- 
spondence department to free executives from routine 





peo installing complete dic- 
tating and transcribing equip- 
ment in the home offices of the 
Republic National Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, two and one-half 
years ago, not only have the ma- 
chines paid for their initial cost 
by the payroll savings they have 
effected, but they have also created 
a thirteenth working month for 
executives, according to Thomas 
M. Mott, actuary and secretary. 

“In January 1939, our firm had 
taken over other com- 
panies, and our expansion began to 


several 


necessitate a greater stenographic 
force to handle our additional cor- 
respondence,” declared Mr. Mott. 
“We knew at least two new stenog- 
raphers would have to be added to 
our staff which would have meant 
an approximate annual payroll 
increase of $2,400. The cost of 
equipping our office with seven dic- 
tating machines, five transcribers, 
and one shaver amounted to 
$2,517.50, and the employing of 
two additional stenographers was 
eliminated. We figured that this 
approximate payroll saving of 
$2,400 annually would pay for the 
installation of these thirteen ma- 
chines almost within the first year. 
And if we had hired two more 
stenographers, this in turn would 
have required more office space, 
additional desks, typewriters, office 
equipment, and maintenance.” 
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Not only did Mr. Mott count 
his regular payroll saving, but he 
realized that by this installation a 
great deal of stenographic over- 
time was wiped out. Frequently 
executives at Republic National 
are busy in conferences during the 
day, and on such days they can 
dictate correspondence after hours 
without requiring a stenographer 
to work overtime. 

The availability of the dictating 
machine is the most interesting 
phase to many executives. Travel- 
ing out of town a great part of the 
time, it is not infrequent that M. 
Allen Anderson, agency director, 
returns to find his desk piled high 
with work. Often he comes to his 
office at 5 a.m. and dictates for 


“catch up” 


three hours or more to 
with an overflow of accumulated 
work. The dictating machine has 
become practically indispensable to 
Hugh Sawyer, director of public- 
ity and advertising, who writes and 
compiles monthly and weekly bulle- 
tins sent to agents. 

“If the dictating machine saves 
me forty minutes each day, which 
on the average I believe it does,” 
remarked Mr. Mott, “then all of 
these formerly wasted minutes 
added together now constitute a 
thirteenth working month for my 
year. In other words, these dictat- 
ing units probably enable me, and 
other executives in the firm as well, 


At this time when almost every executivt 
usual duties than ever before, this story 
appropriate. The illustration above shows 
with their ‘‘mechanized secretaries.” A* 
equipment nowis that it conserves personné 
ditions and all too often needed for mati 
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has more work, more travel and more un- 


conserving executives’ time is unusually 
agroup of Tide Water Oil export executives 
other reason for considering this type of 
which is very limited under present con- 
other important jobs around the office 
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to work an extra month each year, 
without increased payroll expense. 

After the boss says, “Come in 
for dictation,” almost any stenog- 
rapher and almost any boss will 
agree that this is what happens: 
She takes a letter or two. He re- 
members to make an important 
telephone call. She waits. They get 
down to the “Dear Sir” on the 
third letter when a salesman inter- 
rupts to confirm a price. Then the 
boss waits while she answers a call 
from the advertising department. 
She goes back to her desk where 
work has begun to stack up while 
boss talks to some visitor. The boss 
‘alls her back, interrupting work 
she has started. Finally the morn- 
ing’s dictation is completed. Ac- 
tivity such as this is typical, not 
particularly of Republic National 
offices, but of any firm where the 
shorthand method still holds sway. 
“The 


eliminate interruptions, but rather 


dictating unit does not 


permits them with less loss of time,” 
asserted Mr. Mott. “To some ex- 
tent it controls them, because more 
often only one person is stopped.” 

In addition to the overhead and 
payroll saving incurred by the in- 
stallation of this equipment, Mr. 
Mott estimates that through the 
step up in production and the elimi- 
nation of time wasted, the company 
$200 


monthly. In a survey over ten work- 


is saving approximately 
ing days (seven hours a day) of 
five stenographers at Republic Na- 
tional, it was found that they spent 
21 per cent of their total working 
time transcribing and typing let- 
ters, and that the remainder of 
their time was taken up with self- 
composed letters, other typing, and 
clerical work. Daily they turned out 
approximately 51.4 transcribed 
letters or 726.1 typewritten lines. 
In an average month (27 working 
days) these same girls transcribe 
and type about 1182.2 letters or 
16700.3 lines. Figures of Ernst and 
Ernst, nationally-known account- 
ants, compute the cost of the av- 
erage letter including dictator’s 
time, stenographic time (shorthand 
method), office overhead, postage, 
and stationery to be 38.43 cents. 


In a survey made by national 
manufacturers and distributors of 
dictating units of 500 offices it was 
found that the use of these ma- 
chines reduces the cost of the aver- 
age business letter to 21.22 cents, 
creating a saving of about 17.21 
cents per average letter. With as 
many as 1182 letters each month 
a saving of 17 cents per letter 
would accumulate a net saving of 
about $200.94 monthly. 

At the time of this survey a con 
clusive test was made with part of 
the stenographers using the short- 
hand method of taking dictation 
and part of them using the trans- 
cribing machines. It was found 
that while using 
shorthand were turning out 14 let- 
ters or 184.4 lines the transcrib- 
ing machine operators were com- 
pleting in the same amount of time 
approximately 27.7 letters or 
396.2 lines, practically double the 
production of the other girls, and 


they no longer spend their morn- 


stenographers 


ings taking dictation, and they find 
more time for other work. 

This survey showed that the five 
stenographers in the Republic Na- 
tional offices transcribed by short- 
hand and typed in the average day 
(utilizing 21 per cent of total time) 
29.4 letters or 487.24 lines, but by 
using machines for transcribing, 
these same girls in the same 
amount of time turned out 57.67 
letters or 832.02 lines daily. These 
figures show a gain of 28.27 let- 
ters or 344.78 lines per day, or ap- 
proximately 100 per cent increase 
in production. In this office the 
amount of dictated and transcribed 
material doubled in _ production 
without stepping up overhead. 

A gain of 28.27 letters daily 
means a saving of the total pro- 
duction cost on each of these letters 
which is, according to figures of 
Ernst and Ernst, 34.41 cents per 
letter deducting 
postage and stationery expense of 
4.02 cents from 38.43 cents, the 
total cost of the letter). With the 
saving of the production cost of 
34.41 cents on 28.27 letters daily, 
the net saving totals $9.73 daily 
or $262.71 monthly. 


(computed by 





















HERE are many questions to be 

answered when the purchase of 
duplicating equipment is needed. 
The first set of questions revolves 
around the type of duplicator 
needed. Whether a stencil 
machine, a fluid duplicator, a_du- 
plicator which prints from type, 
or an offset_duplicator is often a 


to buy 


question which bothers 
business man. )Suppose we look 
all types of duplicators for a 
moment and clear up some of the 
misunderstandings about them. 
THe Strencit Dupvicaror. 
There are many different kinds of 
ranging from 


many a 


stencil duplicators, 
the simplest, hand operated little 
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machines designed to duplicate a 
form about the size of a govern- 
ment post card and selling for a 
few dollars up to the automatic 
feed, electric powered machines. All 
these duplicators work on essen- 
tially the same principle—that is, 
the f‘printing” is done by means of 
a tissue-like sheet of stencil ma- 
terial, cut on a typewriter or by 
hand with a “stylus” or other 
drawing instrument.)Many effects 
‘an be with these 
chines, especially when the copy is 
prepared with the aid of the sev- 


eral accessories furnished by manu- 


obtained ma- 


facturers to assist in drawing the 
stencils. 





This type of machine is perhaps 
_the most widely used_of_all-dup!: 
cators. Only a few minutes are 1 
quired to begin turning out dup: 
‘ates. Making the stencil requires 
no longer than it requires to typ 
or draw the copy. Another minut: 
or two is required to attach thi 
stencil and then, when the machin 
is inked, copies can be turned out 
immediately. 
Tue Fuvui Dvupticator. This 
is a quick process, use of which is 


growing rapidly where short_runs 


ase involved. About 200 copies is 
the maximum obtainable from this 
process. Thus where long runs ar 
necessary this process is elimi 
nated, but for the 


office work where only a few copies 


vast amount of 


are needed this process is desirable. 
All that is necessary is to type o1 
draw a master copy, attach th« 
master to the drum of the duplica 
tor, and start making copies. This 
master copy is made simply by th 
use of special carbon paper which 
deposits a raised negative impres 
sion on the back of the maste 
sheet. 
THE 
This process requires an_interme- 


GELATINE DvuPLICATOR. 
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diary medium—a plate or roll of 


gelatine. The little hectographs you 
sce in lunch rooms, used for dupli- 
cating menu cards or sheets, are 
the simplest application of the gela- 
tine process.(The original is trans- 
ferred to a plate, sheet, or roll of 
gelatine, which absorbs, by the use 
of special preparations, the image. 
This image is transferred to the 


blank sheets from the gelatine. 


Many colors are possible with this 
process, but it too is limited in the 
number of copies which can be made 
from one gelatine. About 150 copies 
is the maximum obtainable. If 
copies not entirely bright are per- 
missible this may be stretched to 
about 200 copies. 

OrrseT or PHoToLITH DuPLi- 
caTors. Improvements in the offset 
process have, in the past few years, 
brought offset lithography to the 
office. Through the photographic 
process an image is transferred to 
a thin metal plate, which is mount- 
ed in the press. The image from the 
metal plate is transferred to a 
rubber blanket on a cylinder, which 
in turn transfers the image to the 
blank sheet. High speeds, auto- 
matic feeds, and an unlimited quan- 
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dof a Duplicator Shall We Buy? 





There is a different type duplicator for every office 
job, but selecting the right one is easy when you stop 
to analyze the types of work to be done. Here is a‘dis- 
cussion of the various kinds of duplicators with facts 
about the work each does and how it cuts office costs 





tity of copies are the chief features 


of this process, in addition to the 
fact that plate costs for reproduc- 


ing photographs, drawings, or 


other images are negligible com- 
pared with the photo-engraving 
process Investment in equipment to 
do the entire job in an offige-is con- 
siderably higher than the other 
processes, but it is possible to have 
the plates made outside and thus 
eliminate the investment in a 
—- and plate-making equip- 
ment. ) 

Tyre Dvurticators. Widely 
used in many offices is(the duplicat- 
ing machine which prints, either di- 
rectly from type to the blank 
sheet, or through a ribbon from 
type, to imitate typewritten mat- 


ter. These machines are usable only 


after the matter to be reproduced 
has been set in type or made into 
a curved plate for printing. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies can 
be made from the original type or 
plates from this process, and elec- 
trically operated, automatic feed 
machines are available.) 

These are the chief forms of du- 
plicating machines. Of course, 
there are the photocopy machines, 
for which there is a wide field 
where only a few copies are needed. 
This is a separate field and will 
not be further commented upon in 
this survey. 

There are two main divisions of 
work to be done on duplicating ma- 
chines. (First is the duplicating of 
forms, reports, orders, specifica- 
tions, lists, statistics, operating in- 
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The duplicating department at the S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc., office in 
Racine, Wisconsin, is kept busy on promotion work and forms for office use 


formation, and internal bulletins. 
Second, and by no means less im- 
portant, is the use of duplicating 
machines in promotion work) Let- 


ters, direct-mail advertising, order 
blanks, catalogs, price lists, bulle- 
tins or house organs, and prac- 
tically every other form of promo- 
tion material are turned out on the 
different kinds of duplicators. The 
use of duplicating machines in pro- 
motion departments is almost too 
widely known and understood for 


comment here. This survey deals 


largely with the use of duplicators 
as an aid and as a time- and-money- 
saver in paper work and _ office 
routine. 

Today when office help is scarce, 
when almost every office is short of 
employees, the duplicator offers an 
opportunity to release many work- 
ers for other jobs) There is scarcely 
an office in America which is using 
duplicating machines as fully, or 
for as many jobs, as they could be 
used. This is especially important 
now when speed, accuracy, and 
labor-saving is so important. 


licators in the average office, a 
> ’ 


few simple steps are necessary. 
First determine how many office 
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forms—orders, inventories, speci- 
fications, stock sheets, bills of ma- 
terial, statements, reports are being 
copied, rewritten, or produced by 
means of multiple carbons on the 
typewriter. Then determine how 
many pieces of paper are used by 
several people at one time. Take 
the matter of customers’ orders. In 
many an office this was the pro- 
cedure until recently. An order ar- 
rives from a customer. It is sent 
to the sales record clerk for enter- 
ing on the sales record—then to 
the credit department, then to the 
order department, next to the stock 
clerk, then the shipping room, and 
so on back to the billing depart- 
ment. Each different department 
had to wait until the other depart- 
ment had finished with the order 
before it could do its share of the 
work involved in handling it.’ To- 
day in many offices the order goes 
to a duplicating department where 
all necessary copies are produced 
on a duplicator. Then the differ- 
ent copies are dispatched to all de- 
partments at once. Thus the sales 
statistical department is not de- 
layed by the credit department. 
The shipping department can plan 
the handling of the orders while the 


order filling department or stock 
rooms are assembling the materia! 
for shipment.( Meanwhile the sales 
department, the statistical depart 
ment, and everyone else interest¢| 
in the order have records of eac}) 
order almost immediately after tl, 
order is received. Copies to the fie|« 
office, to the salesman, plus an ac 
knowledgment to the customer a, 
often made and dispatched within 
a few minutes after receipt of t]. 
order. 

Here is another case. A_ tel 
phone order clerk takes orders ove: 
the telephone, using a special pen 
cil which makes a master for tly 
duplicating machine. A few minutes 
after the order is written up, 
copies of it reach the credit d: 
partment, the stock room, the ship 
ping department, and everyon 
else whose duty it is to know about 
the order and to expedite its ship 
ment. 

Still another use: A company 
operating four 
plants sends out orders to all thes: 
plants with the Teletype machin: 
These machines are equipped with 
special ribbons for making a du 


manufacturing 


plicating machine master. When 
the receiving Teletype completes 
the writing of an order it is sent 
to the duplicating department, 
where in a matter of minutes—less 
than one minute at times—copics 
of the order are made for the sales, 
credit, plant, statistical, produ 
tion schedule, shipping, depart 
ment district office, and custome: 
When 
complete information is Teletyped 
to the billing department and typed 
forms 


acknowledgment. shipped, 


with copying ribbon on 
printed with copying ink. Then th: 
eight to ten copies necessary for 
the customer invoices, works, ac 
counting, credit, order, statistical, 
and bookkeeping departments, and 
the district office are quickly pro 
duced in the duplicating depart 

ment and distributed. This plan r« 

duces the chances for error becaus: 
it offers but one chance for an 
error, and that is when the origina! 
Teletype transmits the facts 
From this (Continued on page 42 
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“I could tell 
you ‘Big Shots’ 
a thing or two 

about 
figure work!” 
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@ “In fact, I think I will! Because it’s easy enough for 
you to sit behind glass-topped desks and raise blue blazes 
because you can’t get vital control figures fast enough, 
or because they’re inaccurate, or because it costs too 


much to produce them! 


¢ “But I’m right on the figure-work firing line... and I 
know if I had one of those Model M Comptometers, | 
could turn out almost every kind of figure work faster! 
And it would be lots more accurate, too — because every 
time | ‘fumbled’ a key stroke (and who doesn’t, once in 
a while?) the Comptometer’s exclusive Controlled-Key 
safeguard would lock the keyboard until I'd corrected 


the error!: Perfect operating accuracy! 


e “I could tell you lots more about the Model M 
Comptometer: how they’ve eliminated zeros on the 
answer register unless they're part of the actual answer, 
and how feathery-light they've made the key stroke, and 
the no-glare answer dials, and — oh, lots of things that 
add up to economy! | know, because I’ve used all types 
of adding-calculating machines, on all types of work, 
and Comptometer machines handle more figure work 
in less time with the greatest degree of first-time 


accuracy!” 


¢ Your local Comptometer Co. man is prepared to 
demonstrate (on your own work) how Comptometer 
machines and modern Comptometer methods can effect 


substantial savings in the handling of your figure work. 


® Telephone him soon ... or write to Felt & Tarrant 


Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, II. 


COMPTOM 


REG. U.S. PAT FF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Decatur Finds a Better Way to 
Maintain Trucks BY J. K. WESTERFIELD 





Greater mileage from trucks, 10 percent saving in labor 
costs, less lost time, lower gasoline and oil costs re- 
sults from three-point maintenance program of Deca- 
tur Cartage Company fully described in this story 





LITTLE over three years ago 

Curt Griffin, operations direc- 
tor of the Decatur Cartage Com- 
pany in Chicago, sat at his desk 
looking over a fleet maintenance re- 
port. He read items of $3.00, 
$4.00, $5.00, and more which were 
charged off for time spent by me- 
chanics making ordinary routine 
inspections. These items were mul- 
tiplying like jack rabbits in this 
cartage company whose lines cov- 
ered most of the key points in 
Southern Illinois, parts of Indiana, 
and Iowa. The company is rated 
second in loading in the Chicago 
area. 

Mr. Griffin and Walter Mullady, 
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head of the company, talked the 
matter over and decided that 
periodic inspections could dras- 
tically be cut if the drivers and gar- 
age would cooperate and work to- 
gether. Today the company has al- 
most entirely eliminated routine in- 
spections, cutting labor costs at 
least 10 per cent a year. 

A detailed inspection of Deca- 
tur’s maintenance program is 
worth while because it is in sharp 
contrast with what seems to be the 
practice of the industry. “We used 
to do all our inspecting on a regu- 
lar schedule until we asked our- 
selves, ‘why?’?” says Mr. Griffin. 
“We have cut it out and one of 


our units has just turned 300,000 
miles under the new system. Thic 
crankshaft in this unit has never 
been touched and there have been 
no major overhauls.” 

The success of this somewhat 
odd maintenance program is based 
on three important factors: (1) 
Close cooperation with drivers ; (2) 
employment of high caliber greas 
ers; (3) correctly equipping a unit 
when new. 

When a Dectaur driver is as 
signed to a truck, he will drive 
that truck during its entire life, 
and the responsibility for the unit 
is in the hands of the driver. Onl 
occasionally will other drivers get 
to drive that unit. The driver mus! 
report all troubles, and negligenc: 
to do so will result in suspension. 
Decatur has discovered that driv 
ers assigned to a single unit show 
greater pride and determination to 
establish a good record and, at thie 
same time, find it impossible to duck 
responsibility. 

The simplest way to see how this 
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system works is to follow the rou- 
tine of a driver after he has re- 
turned from his run. After the 
trailer is released, the driver re- 
ports the condition of this unit at 
the terminal. Then he drives his 
tractor to the company garage 
which is half a mile away. There he 
reports the condition of the trac- 
tor. The report goes to Bernard 
Henebry, maintenance director, 
who analyzes it in terms of the 
driver’s ability to recognize trou- 
bles. 

If the unit needs greasing and an 
oil change, it goes to the grease 
rack where a highly skilled inspec- 
tor greases the unit and looks for 
troubles at the same time. Oil is 
changed every 2,000 miles and re- 
refined and used over again. Oil 
analysis was used, but has been 
discontinued for the gasoline units 
because reports would be received 
after the units had covered an 
additional 1,200 miles. Greasing 
days are staggered so that there 
will be a steady flow of tractors 
over the grease pit. Every 20,000 


miles wheel bearings are thor- 
oughly washed and _ repacked. 


Every 8,000 miles the motor is 
tuned, the tappets adjusted, car- 
buretor cleaned, ignition checked 
over, manifold and water connec- 
tions tightened. 

In the meantime the trailer has 
not been neglected at the terminal. 
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Each morning a mechanic drives to 
the loading dock in a “chase- 
about.” This is strictly a Decatur 
invention and consists of a _ re- 
vamped unit. It is equipped with 
an air compressor and tank, greas- 
ing equipment, and a fifth wheel. 
Driven along side of idle trailers, 
it is used to grease them, check the 
tires, wiring, brakes, and chassis 
bolts. This eliminates moving trail- 
ers from the loading dock and also 
means that they can be serviced 
while being loaded or unloaded. If 
major repairs are needed _ the 
trailer is fastened to the chase- 
about’s fifth wheel and hauled to 
the garage. 

When the driver hits the road 
again with his serviced units he 
Jack 


supervisor, is apt to pop up at any 


knows that Redden, road 
moment to see that he is handling 
his truck correctly. He knows he’ll 
be suspended for high-balling, bar- 
reling along too fast in second gear, 
stopping too fast, and for any 
other reason that is not conducive 
to safe, economical operation. 
Thorough job of maintenance 
aids unmeasurably the job of 
safety promotion the company 
does. Decatur coaches all drivers 
and makes them spend several 
runs riding with a break-in man 
before they are permitted to make 
runs alone. Decatur has won sev- 
eral safety awards for good work in 





this department, but more impor- 
tant for this article, is the fact 
that, as a result of this training, 
brake lining wear has been reduced 
at least 25 per cent. It would seem 
logical that other repair costs 
would also be reduced as a result 
of extensive safety training. 

“We have found that our drivers 
know their units better than any- 
one else in our organization,” says 
operations director Griffin. “And it 
is to these men that we look for 
most of our information.” 

According to Maintenance Direc- 
tor Henebry one of the most im- 
portant methods to keep mainte- 
nance costs down is the proper 
equipping of a unit when it is still 
new. After Decatur has purchased 
a new unit, over $300 is spent on 
extra equipment. All the units have 
spotlights which are wired hot to 
the battery to give light in case of 
an emergency. A full-sized stand- 
ard 6-volt light is installed on the 
firewall under the hood and also 
wired hot to the battery. In case 
of motor trouble this light can be 
turned on and the entire motor is 
illuminated. 

In order to strengthen the frame 
and protect the fifth wheel, a 6- by 
3-inch oak member is strapped to 
each frame sidemember. This oak 
brace starts at the cab and ex- 
tends beyond the fifth wheel. At the 
fifth wheel it is cut downward on 
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a 25 degree angle and capped with 
14-inch steel strip. In some cases a 
heavy steel plate is placed to the 
rear of the fifth wheel and between 
the rear frame horns. The object 
of all this is to protect the rear of 
the tractor in case a trailer should 
accidentally be dropped. 

All of the cabs are equipped with 
heaters and defrosting fans. Driv- 
ers are allowed to install radios if 
they wish. In some cases tractor 
units are delivered unpainted and 
are painted to Decatur’s specifica- 
tions in their own paint shop. 
Trailers are all wired for lighting 
by Decatur. The wire is all run 
through looms (metal braid) to 
avoid shorts. All tractor power 
plants are equipped with Lux ab- 
sorbent fabric oil filters ; and gas is 
carried in two 50-gallon safety 
tanks which automatically seal on 
tipping. 

Decatur uses_ Internationals, 
Chevrolets, and Super Power 
Whites. The average unit is driven 
75,000 miles a year and 300,000 
miles during its life. Recently the 
company has been experimenting 


with a variety of Diesels such as 
Dodge, Mack, Buda, Cummins in 
four sizes, GMC three-cylinder, 
two-cycle, and Caterpillar. It is 
interesting to note that Decatur 
uses oil analysis for its Diesel units 
and not for its gas jobs. As ex- 
plained before, in the case of the 
gas jobs, oil condition reports came 
through too slowly and better re- 
sults were obtained by simply 
changing oil every 2,000 miles. 

However, the picture is a little 
different in the case of the Diesels. 
These units, for one thing, make 
longer and heavier hauls. Combus- 
tion chamber temperatures are 
higher and in turn piston heads 
become hotter, resulting in more 
rapid carbonizing than that ex- 
perienced in gas power plants. 
Decatur has found it profitable to 
watch lubrication in these units 
closer than in gas jobs. 

Decatur keeps a complete rec- 
ord of all tires and batteries by 
branding these items the day they 
are received. All tire and battery 
changes are recorded along with 
the mileage. Recapped tires are 


used only during the winter months 

In the shop proper two pieces 
of equipment have resulted in sul 
stantial savings. For power plan' 
maintenance a Willard Electrica 
Check WDIA and a Weidenhoti 
Armature Tester are used. Forn 
erly starter and generator wor} 
used to be sent out. Now all t! 
work is done by Decatur; regula 
tors are set with the aid of t! 
Willard Check, and burn-outs ha 
practically been eliminated. Ek 
trical maintenance costs have be: 
trimmed at least 50 per cent. 

“One of the most remarkal 
economies we have experienced,” 
says Operations Director Griffin, 
“has come as a result of installing 
two 12,000-gallon fuel tanks; on 
for gas and the other for fuel oi 
These have paid for themselves 
within six months.” 

Even down to the smallest ope: 
ations Decatur makes every pos 
sible effort to save pennies. For ex 
ample, insurance bills have been cut 
because Decatur very efficient! 
salvages the parts from wrecked 
units. 





Bank Helps Employees Meet Higher Living Costs 


PLAN to help its employees 
meet increases in living costs 
without granting salary increases 
has been put into effect experi- 
mentally by the Crocker First Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. 
Under the plan, all employees earn- 
ing up to $250 per month received 
a lump sum payment amounting to 
4 per cent of their basic salary for 
the period July 1 to September 30; 
employees earning over $250 a 
month received a lump sum amount- 
ing to & per cent of the first $250 
of salary. The cost of living bonus 
was paid in advance. A similar sum 
will be paid on October 31 to cover 
the period October 1 to December 
31. As the plan is experimental, no 
commitments are made beyond the 
current year, according to bank 
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officials. The plan covers 330 em- 
ployees and no officers. 

The figure of 4 per cent was set, 
bank officials say, by taking com- 
parative figures of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank for the San Francisco 
Bay area on cost of goods pur- 
chased by wage earners and lower 
salaried groups. All basic living 
costs were taken into consideration, 
including rent. On June 15, 1940, 
the cost of all items was shown to 
be 100.1. By May 15, 1941, these 
costs had risen to 104.2, a 4.1 per 
cent increase, which supplied the 
figure for the bonus. 

Employees were told that the 
cost of living bonuses were not to 
be figured as salary but as an ex- 
perimental aid of the bank to com- 
pensate in some measure for pres- 


ent trend of increasing living costs 
Although salaries of this bank ar 
regarded by the management as 
equal to or better than the ave: 
age, officials felt that some com 
pensation more flexible and faire: 
than salary increases might b 
tried as living costs mounted. Th: 
understanding is that if living costs 
decline, the bonuses will be discon- 
tinued, while further increases ma\ 
be compensated for by appropriat: 
percentages of salary. 

Crocker is believed to be the first 
bank to undertake this system of 
meeting higher living costs in r 
munerating employees. Matso: 
Navigation Company originated a 
similar plan a short time ago, and 
the Fireman’s Fund Group is sai‘ 
to be considering a like system. 
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IME is the most important ingredient in our National Defense 
effort. Substitutes may release essential materials to defense 
uses but there is no substitute for time. 

Hours of delay caused by bottlenecks in routine are lost forever. Hours 
spent in tracing and correcting mistakes cannot be replaced. ‘Wasted hours 
resulting from incomplete or misunderstood instructions are irreplaceable. 

But thousands of industries engaged in defense work are conserving brain 
hours and hand hours through the application of Addressograph, Multi- 
graph and Multilith methods and equipment to many business operations. 

Vital work in these offices, shops, plants and factories is speeded up. 
Procedures are simplified. Errors are avoided. Waste is eliminated. Effec- 
tive controls are established. Instructions are clear and accurate. Time is 
saved. Money is saved. Material is saved. 


TO USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS: The services of our Methods Depart- 
ment and Agency representatives are available to assist you in extend- 
ing the use of your present equipment and broadening its effectiveness. 
Take full advantage of these services, for which there is no charge. 





ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
METHODS HELP TO: 


Conserve Productive Hours 
Improve Payroll Procedures 
Speed Up Order Handling 
Simplify Purchasing Routine 
Provide Accurate Instructions 
Speed Out Communications 
Eliminate Errors in Routine 
Safeguard Investment in Materials 
Simplify Record Keeping 
Simplify Preparation of Reports 
Control Machine Maintenance 
Safeguard Capital Asset Records 


Lower Operating Costs 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION «© Cleveland, Obio 


SHOULDER TO SHOULDER WITH YOU IN AMERICA’S DEFENSE 

















To the Editor: 





repetition of this experience. 


Unreasonable and foolish demands of organized labor have just robbed me of 
my manufacturing business started in 1920 in a barn as a new enterprise. It 
was built up to nearly 200 employees and was a profitable business each year. 


At forty-seven I am still game and want to start up again. 
for a plan that will bring and keep labor and management together to avoid a 
What I am looking for is the best plan upon 
which to start a new manufacturing business so that it will stand up under 
the present conditions in this changing world of ours. 





I am searching 


An Indiana subscriber 








Excerpt from a letter received from an Indiana subscriber to the editor. As an answer we are happy to print the following 
story, which tells how one company, through profit-sharing, wins full cooperation, interest, and loyalty from employees 


Profit-Sharing Gives Officers 
and Salesmen Stock Interest 


BY MILDRED S. SULLIVAN 


ORKING together is the story 
of the “Johnson partnership 
group,” a proved profit-sharing 
plan by which salesmen and officers 
have, through stock bonuses re- 
ceived as extra compensation, ac- 
quired a 35 per cent interest in the 
voting stock, and are actively par- 
ticipating in the management of the 
company and the distribution of 
its profits. Before delving into the 
working of this unique plan, let us 
look into the company organiza- 
tion and the nature of its business. 

The sixty-four year old H. A. 
Johnson Company, though one of 
the largest food houses in the 
United States, has no direct con- 
tact with the consuming public. 
Among schools, hospitals, restau- 
rants, bakers and confectioners, it 
enjoys a prestige unsurpassed in 
the East. Its featured brand— 
Bestovall—is recognized as out- 
standing. Its activities are three- 


fold: 
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(1) It manufactures jams, jel- 
lies, preserves, and food 
specialties. 

It conducts a trading busi- 
ness similar to a full-line 
wholesale grocery house and 
distributor of 
nationally-known 


serves as 

many 

brands. 

It manufactures bakery 
ovens and equipment, selling 
a full line of hotel, restau- 
rant, and bakery utensils 
and has a service to plan 
and install 
kitchens and bakery lay- 
outs. 

In short, it is a complete source 


institutional 


of supply for manufacturers of 
confections and baked goods and 
for buyers of institutional foods 
and equipment. To make and dis- 
tribute such a varied line, the com- 
pany occupies 100,000 square feet 
in an eight-story building in Bos- 
ton, where headquarters are lo- 


cated. About 240 employees enjoy 
steady, full-year employment at 
higher than average wages. Fifty 
salesmen maintain close contact 
with more than 8,000 customers. 

All the voting stock, which is the 
management stock, is now held by 
those active in the business. This is 
known as “partnership stock.” 
How it is created and retired we 
will later learn when we look into 
the capital structure of the com 
pany, which enjoys a triple-A rat 
ing, is free of debt, and continues 
to show steady growth through 
good times and bad. 

Johnson’s originally was ver) 
much a one-man business. When 
the founder, Henry A. Johnson, 
was active, control was entirely in 
his hands. His son, Edwin C. John 
son, present head of the company, 
then had but little participation in 
the management. Upon the senivr 
Mr. Johnson’s death, his son took 
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counsel with Henry S. Dennison 
and A. L. Filene, who had pioneered 
profit-sharing groups in their own 
companies. Taking full advantage 
of their experience, the Johnson 
partnership plan was founded in 
|)22. The thirteen men originally 
s-lected held key positions or were 
kading salesmen. Their first ob- 
jective was to buy the business 
from the estate of Henry A. John- 
son, so that full control would be 
vested in those responsible for 
sales and management. 
From the start, the plan worked. 
In eight years the partnership 
group, through extra effort, had 
so increased the company’s net in- 
come that, by using this extra re- 
venue to retire old stock, they had 
bought the business from the es- 
tate and held it free and clear. The 
original partners were now in a 
position to capitalize their efforts. 
Before telling how well they suc- 
ceeded, a brief examination of the 
capital structure is advisable. 
Classes of stock: 
PREFERRED Stock: This is a 
non-voting stock created by 
the retirement or the death of 
a partner. It pays a high rate 
of cumulative dividends. To 
prevent a large burden of pre- 
ferred dividends which could 
handicap the business, if many 
of the older partners died or 
retired at about the same 
time, the rights of active hold- 
ers are safeguarded by a pro- 
vision that a certain percent- 
age of each years’ profits 
must be set aside to retire a 
portion of outstanding pre- 
ferred stock, before additional 
stock bonuses can be paid. 
Cuiass A: This is a preference 
stock as to dividends, but is 
non-cumulative and is held 
principally by E. C. Johnson, 


who voluntarily divested him- 


self of a large block of voting 
stock. This stock is also sub- 
ject to the same retirement 
features. 

PartNersuHiP: This is the ac- 
tive voting stock really the 
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Each quarter Mr. Johnson holds a special ‘‘tell all’’ sales meeting in which he 
gives employees pertinent facts concerning the business and its operation 


common stock. It originated 
when the capital structure was 
reorganized, after the busi- 
ness was purchased from the 
H. A. Johnson estate. Part 
nership stock is now issued 
when the directors decide a 
distribution of company prof- 
its is advisable. Distribution is 
based on each partner’s sal- 
ary, not his stock holdings. If 
the year’s showing warrants a 
10 per cent bonus, an employee 
who is getting a $3,000 salary 
gets $300 additional. 

Stock bonuses are declared only 
when cash dividends are paid on 
outstanding stock at the yearly 
rate of 5 per cent or more. New 
members are voted into the group 
only in years when stock bonuses 
are declared. Partners who retire 
or leave the company must sur- 
render their partnership stock for 
the above described preferred 
stock. They have the option of re- 
tiring at sixty-five and must retire 
at the age of seventy. 

The present partnership group 
has twenty-seven members, though 
its number is not fixed. Every em- 
ployee has the opportunity to 
qualify for admission. Since the 
business is primarily a selling or- 


ganization, most members of the 


group are salesmen and department 
managers, and it is to those con- 


nected with the sales end of the 
business that the plan offers the 
greatest incentive. 

There are no fixed requirements 
for admission. Generally a man 
must have been with the company 
five years and must have con- 
tributed something worth while in 
a sales or executive way. Approxi- 
mately $3,000 a year is the mini- 
mum salary requirement, and sales- 
men must sell in excess of $125,000 
a year before they are eligible. 

When the year’s profit is known, 
names of suggested new partners 
are submitted by the board of di- 
rectors to the partnership group, 
which passes on their qualifications 
and votes on their admission. Upon 
election, new partners receive the 
stock bonus declared for that year, 
and are eligible to share in any 
future stock bonuses and to receive 
sash dividends declared on part- 
nership stock. Meetings of part- 
nership stockholders are held 
quarterly. 

The grocery field in which John- 
son’s operates is a highly competi- 
tive and a low margin industry. 
And what have been results oper- 
ating under this partnership plan? 
In the past eighteen years, since 
the start of the plan, the company 
has made money every year but 
one; partners have received stock 


bonuses in a (Continued on page 44) 
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With prices of everything he grows or raises going up 
and up, the farmer has more money tospend today than 
he has had since 1929 —and the shortage of farm imple- 


ments makes him a good prospect for many otheritems 





0 NE good indicator of the farm- 
er’s cash position is the attend- 
ance at the big state agricultural 
fairs. Insofar as this indicator is 
accurate, it is entirely safe to say 
that the farmer has money and is 
spending it on a scale equal to or 
exceeding 1929. 

Biggest state fairs are those 
held at Minneapolis, Des Moines, 
Springfield, Indianapolis, Milwav- 
kee, and Dallas. While there are 
many other important state fairs, 
such as the one at Sacramento, an- 
other at Nashville, and one at 
Louisville, those first mentioned 
may be called the big six. Without 
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exception the earlier ones—Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Des Moines, 
Indianapolis—did a tremendous 
business, breaking previous records 
for attendance, for dollar receipts 
by exhibitors, showmen, and con- 
cessionaires. 

Smaller fairs, such as the dis- 
trict and county fairs, are faring 
equally well. Never before in its his- 
tory did the fair at LaPorte, Indi- 
ana, entertain so many visitors; 
never did the concessionaires do 
such business. Similar reports 
come from many other fairs such 
as those held at Delaware, Ohio, 
Spencer, Iowa, and in the East. 


(Whitmore Photo) 

Newly painted barns, new silos, new barns, modernized equipment are but a few of the outwardly visible signs of today's 
prosperity on the farm. But the farmer is buying more than equipment. He’s buying insurance, sending his children to 
school and college, and otherwise making more and larger investments than he has been doing in the last decade 


The Farmers’ New Bankroll 


There are other indications, too ; 
in the cotton areas with cotton 
seed touching $60 a ton, more than 
twice the price of a year ago, and 
cotton itself up from about 10 cents 
to 17 cents a pound, there’s a kind 
of prosperity the cotton areas have 
not felt for many years. Another 
factor which helps the small town 
people in the cotton areas is the 
fact that the workers who suffered 
from the crop reduction program 
in the past have, to a great extent. 
today signed up for defense jobs. 
When the cotton crop curtailment 
program went into effect the farm 
ers were compensated by the go 
ernment, but the men who gin, haul. 
compress, and process cottonseed 
were hard hit. Always living pre- 
cariously on seasonal employment. 
the crop reduction program hit 
these workers especially hard. To- 
day, even though the crop reduc 
tion program is still in effect, they 
are not entirely dependent on co! 
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ton, for there is scarcely an area 
in the South where some phase or 
other of the defense program has 
not provided a steady demand for 
abor. This has, of course, put up 
he price of farm labor. Cotton 
»ickers in many parts of the cotton 
rrowing districts are being paid 
51.00 a 100 pounds for picking 
itton. Ordinary workers can pick 
200 pounds a day, good ones 400 
‘o 500 pounds, which means that 
he farm labor of the South will 
ave more money to spend this 
‘all than for many years past. 

But the good news from farm- 
ing districts is by no means con- 
tined to cotton. Tobacco, wheat, 
corn, hogs, and dairy products are 
all up in price, with prices re- 
ceived generally advancing faster 
than the farmer’s costs have ad- 
vanced, 

A quick look at prices today 
(mid-September) as compared 
with average prices for 1940 shows 
substantial gains for most agri- 
cultural products. Wheat has risen 
from the 1940 average of 84 cents 
to $1.20, corn from 53 cents to 
86 cents, oats from 36 cents to 53 
cents, butter from 30 cents to 36 
cents, and. eggs from 18 cents to 
29 cents. 

The cash income of farmers for 
the current year is expected to be 
at least $1,000,000,000 above the 
1940 figures. This will be the high- 
est figure since 1929. But that is 
not the entire picture. Food buy- 
ing for Britain is expected to in- 
crease and the outlook for 1942 is 
even brighter. There is some talk 
about putting a ceiling on farm 
product prices, but politicians are 
noted for their tender feelings 
toward the farm vote and, even 
though some ceiling should be at- 
tempted, it is expected in well in- 
formed quarters that the figures 
will be well and safely above the 
present prices. 

While there are surpluses in 
some of the most important cash 
crops and it is expected that some 
.creage curtailment is still to be ex- 
pected next year, it is thoughi that 
1942 will witness perhaps the high- 
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est farm income on record, or at 
least since the inflationary prices 
received just after the close of the 
first World War. 

Although mail order sales are 
not the accurate record of farm 
prosperity they once were because 
of the vast extension of mail order 
and mail order retail store sales in 
urban districts, the sales of the 
leading mail order houses are 
reaching new highs with almost 
every report. Because of astute 
buying, forward commitments, and 
superior storage facilities, the mail 
order houses are thought to have 
piled up more merchandise and in- 
sured deliveries of more merchan- 
dise than the independent stores. 
Unless drastic shortages develop, 
the mail order houses will probably 
be better able to take care of cus- 
tomers than the independents. 

With farm income running as it 
is, it is somewhat ironic that many 
industries which would ordinarily 
stand to profit by farm income 
boosts will have little or nothing 
extra to sell to farmers. The farm 
implement and machine industry 
has an A-10 priority rating and 
sales are considerably ahead of 
last year, but sales will not be as 
heavy as they might be because of 
defense work. 


With higher wages there is a 








real incentive for farmers to invest 
their earnings in mechanized or 
power equipment, and we may ex- 
pect to see a continuation of the ex- 
cellent business in this field which 
has prevailed for some time. How 
much increased business in this field 
there will actually be may depend 
to some extent at least on what 
percentages of farm equipment 
manufacturing facilities are tied 
up in defense work. 

Farm implement companies are 
busy with defense business. Re- 
cently the first 90 mm. anti-air- 
craft gun mount to be built by 
private industry in the United 
States was delivered to Army offi- 
cials by Max W. Babb, president, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company at the company’s La 
Porte, Indiana plant. This mount 
has 3,858 parts. The company’s 
contract for this type of mount 
alone totals $6,500,000, which 
of course means that a lot of po- 
tential farm machinery which might 
have been built here has been side- 
tracked. Oliver Farm Equipment 
Company recently took a $2,832,- 
732 contract for shells, and at the 
same time announcement was made 
that the Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Company had just ac- 
cepted a contract for about the 
same amount of shells. Interna- 





(Borvig Photo) 


Were it not for the production facilities of farm implement manufacturers 


being tied up in defense work there would be almost no end to implement sales 
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tional Harvester and many other 
implement plants are equally busy 
on defense work. 

Speaking to farmers, L. L. 
Needler, chief of the Farm Equip- 
ment and Supplies Division, Office 
of Agricultural Defense Relations, 
Department of Agriculture, re- 
cently said: 

“We are in the midst of a na- 
tion-wide campaign to produce the 
food needed by our own people and 
by the nations resisting aggression. 
At the same time, we find that the 
very things needed to operate the 
farms of the nation are also neces- 
sary for our armament program. 
Consequently, we are facing short- 
ages of one kind or another that 
will force us to use unfamiliar sub- 
stitutes and, in some cases, to make 
out with what we already have. 

“This is true in spite of the fact 
that agriculture is considered semi- 
military. It is true in spite of the 
fact that materials necessary for 
the production of parts for the re- 
pair and maintenance of existing 
farm equipment have been given a 
full defense rating by the priorities 
officials. It is true in spite of the 
fact that materials for the produc- 
tion of specified new farm equip- 
ment have been given the highest 
civilian rating. 

“There simply is not enough of 
some of the needed materials to go 
around. We have the priority rat- 


ings all right, but if the needed ma- 
terials are not there, or if what is 
there is needed for strictly military 
purposes, we will not be able to get 
all we want. Some of you may re- 
member as a child having eaten at 
the second table when the family 
had unexpected company. In this 
instance, defense is the unexpected 
company, but we will agree, it must 
be first and fully served.” 

Farm areas everywhere are dot- 
ted with improvements. A new 
barn here, an addition of a room to 
a home there, new fencing, im- 
proved housing for livestock and 
poultry, house painting, electrifi- 
cation, and home improvement. To- 
day many a farm home has far 
more comforts and more modern 
home equipment than the city work- 
er of similar economic station. 
Farmers are no longer content to 
permit their homes to go undeco- 
rated, to get along with obsolete 
equipment, ancient furniture, and 
inadequate lighting and _ heating. 
New silos, new trucks, new passen- 
ger cars, and many other items of 
equipment are appearing with in- 
creasing frequency on farms to- 
day. Having learned to “take in 
his belt” and to reduce expense to 
the bone in the lean years, it is be- 
lieved that, aside from probably 
high prices paid for harvest help, 
this year’s crops will be made with 
an‘unusually low outlay of cash. 


Which, of course, means that th 
farmer will have more to spend. 

Like his fellow business man, th 
manufacturer, the farmer is hesi 
tant about expanding his opera 
tions. The wild land buying, whic! 
prevailed during and just after th: 
previous war, is not expected to hb 
duplicated this year, although farn 
prices have undoubtedly stiffene: 
to some extent. One factor in th 
price of farm land and farm home 
is the large number of city peopl. 
who have been buying farms. Ther 
is almost a boom market in selline 
farms to city people who think tha 
a farm is a good hedge against in 
flation, or who plan to retire to th, 
farm, “come the revolution.” 

With the shortage of many ma 
terials which the farmer might 01 
dinarily buy, it is expected that a 
least some of the increased earn 
ings of the farmer will be spent i: 
fields usually unaccustomed to r 
ceiving much business from farm 
ers. Reports are already sifting i 
that subscription salesmen ar 
working farming districts mor 
carefully than usual. Insuranc: 
men are finding new buyers in farm 
areas. While farmers have always 
bought some insurance, they hav: 
never been considered as good as 
prospects as men in other indus 
tries. We may expect to see man\ 
more salesmen working farms this 
winter. 





Less Guesswork in 


(Continued from page 22) 


from the salesmen. We want them 
to know not only how much gross 
and net profit we make from each 
item, but how much profit we make 
each month and each year. Know- 
ing our cost of doing business and 
the cost of each item they sell, they 
are able to determine, without call- 
ing the office, just how much they 
can afford to shade a price on a 
quantity basis, in order to justify 
the sale,” Mr. Allen explains. 
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Hiring, Training, and Paying Salesmen 


The third factor entering into 
the calculation for a man’s earn- 
ings is what the company terms a 
“contract sale,” which is not ex- 
actly what the term indicates. This 
feature is to cover a circumstance 
where a large sale is involved and 
the purchase is being made on a 
competitive bidding basis. 

For example, a company is com- 
pletely furnishing an entire floor of 
offices. It will buy $5,000 worth of 


equipment. The purchasing agent 
calls in several concerns to figur: 
on these furnishings. The Allen 
Marshall salesman has made many 
calls, involving time and incidental! 
expense. He thinks he has the dea! 
about closed; then along comes a 
competitor who knock his figures 
out of shape. The prospect is ai 
aggressive company and the head 
has a lot of important friends. Th« 
salesman feels that if he can land 
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this job, it will lead to others later. 

He is about to lose the business 
because of price, so he goes to Mr. 
\llen and explains the problem to 
him. “All right then, if you admit 
(hat you can’t sell in competition 
to those other fellows—if you feel 
that they’ve got you licked—then 
ell place this deal on a ‘contract’ 





isis. You know our costs. You 
el that we must make this sale, so 
-o ahead and get the job. You 
.now the basis on which you'll be 
ys 

The salesman then makes the 
al if he can—on a “contract” 
isis. After the deal has been closed, 
the merchandise delivered, and in- 
talled, the salesman sits down with 
the sales manager and together 
hey figure every item of cost enter- 
ing into the handling of the goods 
sold. This includes insurance, 
freight, cost of delivery and instal- 
lation, as well as the cost of the 
merchandise itself. This figure is 
subtracted from the amount re- 


ceived for the goods, giving the net 
profit. The salesman then receives 
25 per cent of this net figure for 
his work in making the sale. But 
this sale does not go to his credit. 
It does not enter into his total sales 
for the six-month period at all. 
And, obviously, this discourages 
contract selling except in extreme 
cases. 

This method of 
training, and paying salesmen has 
eliminated the problem of hiring 
men for this company. Because the 


obtaining, 


men have been trained basically, 
they know their business and are 
capable of talking intelligently to 
expert office managers and pur- 
chasing agents. They are able to 
make constructive suggestions and 
recommendations about office equip- 
ment. 

Unless a man earns as much as 
3250 a month, he is not considered 
satisfactory, and the company 
has commission men who consis- 
tently earn as high as $600 a 
month, Little wonder a commission 
selling job with the firm is the goal 
of young and ambitious college 
men! 
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When quick decisions or vital production 
must wait because essential records and 
figures of control are slow in coming 
through—that’s when Burroughs’ broad 
experience can be of real help to you. 


With his technical knowledge of the new- 
est machines, applications and pro- 
cedures; his experience in helping others 
meet similar problems—the Burroughs 
man can help you find a way to obtain 
essential records and control figures in 
less time, with less effort, at less cost. 


Call Burroughs today. Get the latest 
facts. There is no obligation on your part. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6830 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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What General Motors Has Learned About Training Men 


(Continued from paue 20) 


were loaned machinery and given 
materials to prepare them for 
night courses for young people who 
expected to obtain defense jobs. All 
opened all-night courses in two 
shifts, one from 6 o’clock to 12, the 
other from 12 midnight to 6 a.m. 
Representatives of the GM division 
concerned, keep in touch with the 
classes and observe the progress of 
students. 

Methods of training in the forty 
or more GM plants working on de- 
fense orders vary to fit local needs 
and problems. In some plants, 
trainees are taught on the job, 
working either as assistant to an 
experienced operator or alone on a 
machine under the general super- 
vision of a set-up man. The Allison 
Division, which is making airplane 
engines for both the United States 
Army and the British government, 
has trained over 4,500 men by the 
former method during the past 
year and a half. Allison employ- 
ment during this period, by the 
way, has increased from about 900 
to 8,800. Many of its recruits were 
young men who had never worked 
in a factory before. 

The AC Spark Plug Division 
followed the supervisory plan in 
training some 3,500 workers. 

The Saginaw Steering Gear Di- 
vision, which is also making ma- 
chine guns, has used the group 
method chiefly, placing small 
groups of trainees under individual 
instructors who give them one hour 
of classroom work each day and 
supervise them in the shop the re- 
mainder of the time. While waiting 
for completion of its new plant, 
this division conducted training 
classes seven days a week in a re- 
conditioned warehouse. 

Probably the most satisfactory 
method of training, where prac- 
ticable, is that called the “vesti- 
bule school.” Under this plan, ma- 
chines are set aside for the purpose, 
and trainees are given preliminary 
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instruction before they enter a 


manufacturing department. Hyatt 


Bearings Division is training some 
of its defense workers in this way. 
However, where local high schools, 
or the NYA, or other governmental 
agency provide such preliminary 
training this may be eliminated. 

The Cadillac Motor Car Divi- 
sion, which is manufacturing Alli- 
son parts, has a training depart- 
ment for young, inexperienced 
workers which the older men in the 
plant call “Boystown.” This is a 
department devoted to the hand- 
shaping and polishing of parts. 
About four hundred young men be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five are employed in this 
feeder department. 

Most of the GM trainees are 
young and a majority are without 
previous experience in industry. 
Those with some high school shop 
training are given preference. Such 
trainees are taught specific opera- 
tions only. Instruction periods are 
brief and the turnover is large. The 
defense program is too urgent to 
permit of training men to be all- 
around mechanics and_ expert 
craftsmen. 

On the other hand, employees 
are encouraged to continue their 
training by taking related or spe- 
cial courses to prepare themselves 
for more responsible jobs, and pro- 
motion is rapid. Several GM plants 
provide classrooms and instruc- 
tors for courses in such subjects as 
blueprint reading, shop mathe- 
matics, shop practice, and use of 
precision instruments. 

Trainees who show promise are 
“upgraded” rapidly, just as regu- 
lar employees are, to fill better 
jobs and to make room for new 
trainees coming in. The rapid ex- 
pansion of defense production has 
created an extreme shortage of 
highly skilled workmen, and men 
are being moved up progressively. 
Thus, in one GM plant, “John 


Brown,” an experienced handscre\ 
operator, was transferred to d 


fense work. Brown was replaced b 
a lathe operator who had som 
handscrew experience, and a work 
er from the assembly line was trans 
ferred to the lathe. To replace t! 
man transferred from the assemb! 
line, an inexperienced young ma 
was hired. In other words, becaus 
Brown, an experienced workman, 
was needed in the defense depar' 
ment, four workers gained in ra 
classification and one new man w 
hired. 

Another example is that of pr: 
moting an experienced machi: 
operator to set-up man, replacing 
him by a less skilled machine ope: 
ator, and training a new man { 
operate a simple machine. Man) 
of the machines are so nearly auto 
matic a new man can be taught to 
operate them in a short time. 

GM is also cooperating with thi 
Army and Navy in training men to 
operate and service its defens: 
products. The Diesel Engine Di- 
vision, for example, has trained 
many engine room men from the 
U. S. Fleet. The course lasts six 
wecks and covers the principles of 
Diesel engine operation, servicing, 
and repair. Similarly, the Allison 
Division provides what is known as 
“The Allison Engine Familiariza 
tion Course” for both U. S. Army 
and Canadian aviators and ground 
crews. This school is also used by 
Allison Division to train its own 
mechanics, inspectors, overhaul 
men, field service mechanics, etc. 

Chevrolet and Yellow Truck 
both provide courses for Army men 
in the operation, maintenance, and 
repair of the trucks which they 
build for the Army. 

Nor is this all. Because the de- 
fense program is taking many me- 
chanics from dealers’ service sta- 
tions, GM has provided a training 
course for use within the service de- 
partment of dealerships. 
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What Kind of a Duplicator Shall We Buy? 


(Continued from page 28) 


typing on, there are no chances for 
error, whereas if the information 
was typed and retyped in making 
the necessary copies, each differ- 
ent typing or writing would offer 
the hazard of mistakes in copying. 

Here is a typical problem solved 
by a duplicating machine in a big 
shop where 20,000 parts are in 
stock. Under the old system writ- 
ing production orders, material re- 
quisitions, schedule board copies, 
route copies, and move tickets re- 
quired a tremendous amount of 
hand writing by trained production 
men. A finished product often re- 
quired several hundred different 
part orders and each required sev- 
eral different writings. Every writ- 
ing brought a hazard of errors in 
copying, errors in reading, hasty 
writing, and errors due to clerks 
depending on memory, instead of 
references to data. 

Today the job of writing pro- 
duction orders is handled as fol- 
lows. Carefully filed are several 
thousand duplicating machine mas- 
ters: Each of these master copies 
shows complete data on operations, 
machine numbers, raw material 
location, tool list, set-up rate, 
hours, rate per 100, and scheduled 
time. When time comes to re-order 
a part, the clerk makes a partial 
master showing the date, number, 
quantity, and order number. This 
master is then matched with the one 
on file to cover the operations and 
material data on the part -to be 
ordered. The two are run together 
and copies are made in a minute 
or two. These copies are then dis- 
tributed to every department in- 
volved in the production of the 
part. 

The need for duplicating ma- 
chines is so varied, it is impossible 
to begin to list all the needs here, 
but they crop up every day. A 
large wholesale house learned that 
many buyers were visiting the store 
and going to but one or two de- 
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partments, often remaining less 
than an hour. How could every de- 
partment be notified of the names 
of the buyers in the house? A fluid 
process duplicator was pressed into 
service. Now at regular intervals 
through the day—hourly if neces- 
sary—all department heads are 
served with a sheet headed, “Buy- 
ers in House,” followed by a list of 
names of buyers visiting. These 
copies are made so quickly and dis- 
tributed so rapidly that hardly 
any buyer can leave the building 
without a department manager 
being notified of his presence. Be- 
fore this plan was put in use there 
were occasions when a certain de- 
partment manager had urgent 
news for a buyer, only to find that 
he had been in the store almost at 
the very moment. The plan of 
sending notices to all departments 
has speeded up work, has resulted 
in keeping buyers in the store 
longer, and has actually increased 
the number of departments visited 
by buyers. 

In one office it was found that 
orders were being copied, in one 
way or another, by eleven depart- 
ments. Of course, all eleven depart- 
ments did not copy the entire order, 
but eleven departments were tak- 
ing off certain information from 
every order received. Today the 
duplicating department makes 
eleven copies of the original order, 
distributes a copy to each depart- 
ment and ten writings, with all the 
attendant possibilities for error, 
are eliminated. 

Here is a typical purchasing de- 
partment routine. The purchasing 
agent makes out an order in tripli- 
cate—the original going to the 
supplier, the duplicate being re- 
tained for follow-up, and the tripli- 
cate, which is more often than not 
illegible, going to the receiving de- 
partment. When the goods arrive 
the receiving department writes a 
receiving ticket, copying most of 


the information contained on t! 
original order. Then the receiving 
department telephones or person 
ally consults the stock department 
to see where the merchandise is | 
be stored, where it is to be sent f: 
use, etc. There are delays, errors, 
confusion. With a duplicator s\ 
tem in use, the original order 
typed with a hectograph ribbon, 
copies are made for all depart- 
ments, receiving, stock room, and 
any departments which may be 
need of the 
accounts receivah): 


special materi! 
ordered, the 
department, the inventory depa: 
ment. When the goods arrive, thie 
copies are checked for accurac 
marked with the necessary advice 
to show receipt, and the merchan- 
dise sent promptly to the stock 
rooms or work rooms wherever need- 
ed. Every department knows in ad- 
vance what material is arriving, 
where and how it is to be used 
There is but one chance for error 
in the entire procedure and fewer 
delays, more prompt follow-up, and 
accurate handling are insured. 

Many of the delays in business 
operations are due to lack of infor- 
mation. Some course of procedur: 
is agreed upon. But there is a fail 
ure to notify all departments of 
the decision. This failure is often 
due to the lack of facilities for 
duplicating instructions, orders, 
job tickets, memoranda, specifica- 
tions, and other necessary informa 
tion. 

The range of work to be don 
on the various office duplicating 
and printing machines is today al 
most as large as the range of work 
done in professional printing 
plants. There are small businesses 
which are so well equipped with du 
plicating and offset printing ma 
chinery that they never need pa 
tronize an outside printer. /Ther 
are others which limit the produc- 
tion of duplicated matter to letters, 
office forms, reports, sales bulletins, 
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stock lists, statistics, and produc- 

tion forms, such as purchase 

orders, production orders, etc. 

There are any number of offices 

which are equipped with type 
thi printing equipment, offset equip- 
ving ment, and both stencil, fluid, and 
son gelatine duplicators. 
nent With the price of duplicators as 
$s to low as it is today almost every 
fe office could easily save more money 
ors, by the addition of duplicator 
S\ equipment in different depart- 
r 1s ments. Some offices have as many 
bon, as fifty duplicating machines at 
art- work at all times, each doing a 
and specialized job well. A common 
e in mistake in the purchase of dupli- 
rial cating equipment is to expect one a 
abl machine to do too much work or ee 
ar too wide a range of work. 4 4 ad 
the A survey of almost any office Danged if l will- 
ICY, shows money being wasted in two El Struthers, our skinflint contractor, 
vice ways—one in expecting the type- woke up Chuck Biddle, the druggist, in the 
jan- writer to do too much work—mak- middle of the night in a snowstorm once last 
ock ing multiple copies over and over winter; and wanted Chuck to open the store 
2ed- again, where a duplicating machine and let him have twelve 3c stamps. 
ad- could do the work quicker and less Chuck was mad as a hatter, said he’d be 
ing, expensively. The other is sending danged if he’d come down for a tightwad who 
sed out work to be printed which could never bought anything until he had to! 
ror easily be handled on available El was trying to get a bid for a hospital 
wer equipment in the office, either be- building to State capital before noon next day, 
and cause of prejudice or lack of wanted to make the 2:42 a.m. mail train. 

knowledge as to the range of pos- Instead, he had to hire a local taxi driver to 
less sibilities of present duplicating take it on the train. The cabman got mixed up 
‘or- equipment. in the capital, left it in the wrong place, and El 
ure When any office is checked, job lost the job. Said he lost an $8,000 profit, too. 
ail by job, report by report, form by El figured a Postage Meter came a lot 
of form, it is more often than mat cheaper! And El bought one so he’d never 
ten found that there is a tremendous have to ask Chuck Biddle for stamps again! 
for amount of waste in copying, re- You pon’r have to ask anybody for 
TS, writing information and records. It stamps when you have a Postage Meter. It 
ca- is also found that information too holds as much postage as you want to buy 
na often is not dispersed as thor- from the postoffice, $1 or $10,000, It never 

oughly as it should be because of runs out of the kind of stamps you want, 
on the lack of available duplicating because it prints any kind of stamp you need— 
ing equipment. Such wastes are need- plus postmark and slogan—directly on the 
al- less, and in view of today’s condi- envelope, and seals the flap simultaneously! 
ork tions a genuinely tragic loss of The Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter is the 
ing valuable manpower. modern way of mailing. Saves time and effort; 
ses Here is one basic idea to keep protects your postage, keeps its own records; 
Ii in mind when considering the use uses little space, can be operated by anybody; 
na of duplicators. Where more than is worth its cost in convenience alone. Ask our 
Da one person or one department work nearest office for a demonstration—soon! 
ere with the same information there is Pitney-Bowes POSTAGE METER CO. 
uc- probably a need for multiple copies, 1817 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Ts, and multiple copies call for dupli- Branches in principal citves. Consult phone directory... In 
ns, cators. Canada: Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 
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Profit-Sharing Gives Officers and Salesmen Stock Interest 


(Continued from page 35) 


majority of the years even through 
the depression; cash dividends on 
partnership stock are paid on a 
regular quarterly basis (in the last 
two years at the rate of 5 per 
cent) ; the company’s sales have in- 
creased steadily over the years with 
1940 at a new high of about $5,- 
000,000 and with prospects that 
1941 will exceed $6,000,000. Much 
of the success of the plan lies in 
the fact that the burden of man- 
agement rests on the shoulders of 
twenty-seven partners rather than 
solely on a small executive group. 

Stock bonuses and cash divi- 
dends are considered extra remun- 
eration by the management and are 
nut factors in determining mem- 
bers’ salaries. Salesmen who have 
been elected to partnership enjoy 
a prestige with their trade which 
undoubtedly contributes to their 
continued sales growth. When new 
salesmen are voted into the group, 
the notice which is sent to their 
customers is a stimulant and influ- 
ences those people who like to do 
business with members of the firm 
to favor new partners. 

Since formation of the group, 
death has taken several members, 
and in some cases the partnership 
stock proved the principal part of 
the deceased’s estate. This is an 
incentive to many who might other- 
wise find it difficult to acquire or 


save a sufficient estate for their de- 
pendents. Bonuses given in cash 
might have been spent but remun- 
eration awarded in company stock 
has been of substantial aid to sev- 
eral families. 

Since the inception of the plan, 
there have necessarily been many 
changes in the original by-laws. As 
conditions change, partners have 
voted the necessary changes to 
safeguard the company and pro- 
tect their holdings, such as forma- 
tion of Class A stock and the pro- 
vision that a portion of yearly 
profits must be set aside to retire 
preferred stock outstanding. 

Having outlined the principal 
features of this profit-sharing plan, 
let us see how it actually affects a 
typical Johnson salesman. A sales- 
man, Mr. Jones, was employed by 
the company in 1926, after the 
plan had been in effect for a few 
vears. He did well, and after five 
years he was elected to the group 
at a time when he was earning 
$4,000 annually. From 1931 to 
1941 stock bonuses declared have 
given him about $5,000 worth of 
partnership stock. Here is his in- 
come: Salary, $4,000 ; stock bonus, 
$400; cash dividend on partner- 
ship stock, $250, making a total 
of $4,650. Thus, from the partner- 
ship plan, he received $650 addi- 
tional, or about 16 per cent more 


than his anticipated compensation. 
More important than this, he has 
acquired a stake of $5,000 in a 
sound investment in which he per- 
sonally has some direct influence. 

The Johnson company has a 
very low rate of labor turnover 
and salesmen, like other employees, 
average about fifteen years’ serv- 
ice with the firm. They work on 
straight salary, all expenses paid 
by the company. Each salesman’s 
salary is based on his net worth to 
the company and is computed at 
the end of each calendar year for 
the ensuing year. Rarely is it 
changed during the year. 

Provisions for the distribution 
of bonuses at a uniform rate foster 
the partnership idea. If the busi- 
ness goes ahead, all share at th 
same rate. If one salesman has an 
extra good year, but the company’s 
showing is poor, there might be 
no stock bonus and no dividends, 
and the salesman’s salary would 
consist entirely of his salary. By 
the same token, if one man makes a 
poor showing, but the company as 
a whole has a profitable year, all 
share at the same rate in any stock 
bonus declared. 

It is a sound plan. It has worked 
for nineteen years. The H. A. 
Johnson Company will send any 
interested party copies of its by- 
laws and any information desired. 





Time-Saving Ideas to Speed Defense Production 


(Continued from page 11) 


Many manufacturers are not 
getting war orders because their 
present machinery is not able to 
handle them, and getting new ma- 
chinery is too big a bottleneck to 
break. This objection could often 
be overcome by a little planning. 


+t 


That is what the Oiljak Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc., of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey did. L.C. Van- 
nan, president, had been trying to 
get orders from the British Pur- 
chasing Commission for some time 


without success. Then he met a 


member of the Commission so- 
cially and learned from him that 
the Commission wanted to place 
an order for bomb tails. Mr. Van- 
nan said they could turn out the 
order with their present equipment 
if a minor change was made in its 
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design. This was done. Then the 
order was filled with such astonish- 
ing speed that the Commission im- 
mediately gave Oiljak more orders 
and for other products. 

If that design change had not 
been suggested and Oiljak had to 
get special machinery, the chances 
are Mr. Vannan would not have 
obtained the order and if he had 
he would have been so slow in turn- 
ing it out that he would not have 
received any more business. He is 
now getting orders not only for 
bomb tails but for detonator pis- 
tols and boosters. Boosters are 
another bomb part. Of course, the 
concern had to get some additional 
tools and machinery for this fur- 
ther business. The point of the 
story, however, is that it got going 
originally by getting speed pro- 
duction out of its existing equip- 
ment. 

That also is what the Lionel 
Corporation, of Irvington, New 
Jersey is doing. This is the manu- 
facturer of the Lionel toy train. It 
is a seasonal business with sharp 
production peaks. Because of these 
seasonal fluctuations, Lionel is hav- 
ing no trouble in “meshing in” its 
regular business with defense 
orders. Like Oiljak it is, so far as 
possible, seeking a type of product 
that can be made on its present 
machines and thus is circumventing 
the bottleneck that is slowing up 
so many manufacturers. Lionel is 
making binnacles, compasses, naval 
gun sights, bearings, and coup- 
lings. War production has taken 
the valleys out of Lionel’s produc- 
tion chart. It is giving wonderful 
help to the nation’s defense pro- 
gram, without interfering too seri- 
ously with its own business. Of 
course, it has frozen new models 
and unnecessary frills in its regu- 
lar line. 

Readers who are interested in 
learning other ways to suggest 
changes in specifications to obtain 
and qualify for defense orders, will 
find the article, “Business Buys for 
Defense,” beginning on page 12 of 
the March 1941 issue of Amenrt- 
can Busiyess helpful. 
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* NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS *® 


America’s “All Out” Production 
Vitally Needs 





MARCHANT'S “All Out” Performance 


In scores of Defense industries, Marchant 
calculators keep figure-work production roll- 
ing on time and even ahead of schedule! 


Marchant is geared to meet all emergencies 
... ready to wipe out "tie-ups,” bottlenecks 
and jams in figure production... with a 
mighty army of super-calculator advantages! 


Simultaneous Multiplication is only one 
example of Marchant's direct action. You 
merely enter multiplicand and multiplier and 
... without further operations, either manual 
or mechanical ... instantly read the "Right 
Answer"! Yet this exclusive feature is just one 
of many that puts Marchant first in National 
Defense Against Figure Errors! 


Why not let Marchant answer your figure- 
problems, too? 


MAKCHANT 
_ felenteJocod (NLULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A. 
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Can We Laugh Off Talk About Twenty-Cent Dollars? 


(Continued from page 14) 


Russia’s largest single coal and 
iron region, is important, recent 
developments of industrial facili- 
ties in the Ural Mountains and 
Siberian areas indicate that Russia 
could carry on, even though the 
Germans occupy the Donetz and 
Don Valleys, as well as the Moscow 
areas. 
On January 12, 1941, the Mos- 
cow paper Pravda published an 
ordinance requesting each of the 
industrial areas to make themselves 
self-sufficient in terms of food sup- 
ply, mass production of consumers’ 
goods, utilization of by-products, 
etc. The military purpose of this 
measure is obvious. But it is only 
one link in the chain of industrial 
decentralization measures which 
the Soviets had already started 
with the first Five Year Plan in 
1927 and developed at an acceler- 
ated rate, especially since 1939. 
It is a reasonable assumption 
that a substantial Russian Army 
can maintain itself and continue 
fighting even behind the Urals and 
the Caucasus Mountains, and es- 
pecially so if the Moscow and 
Volga regions remain in Soviet 
hands. The further the Germans 
advance the more difficult § the 
transport problems with which 
they have to cope will be. The 





Russian rail and road situation is 
very unsatisfactory for the coun- 
try as a whole—but reasonably 
good within each industrial area— 
another form of industrial decen- 
tralization, one that will favor the 
Russians and will greatly hamper 
the Germans. Given the climatic 
and transportation difficulties and 
the comparatively slow rate of 
German advance, Hitler’s armies 
are not likely to arrive at the Urals 
before next summer. By that time 
the United States will be well 
started on the large scale produc- 
tion of airplanes, tanks, ete., and 
probably will have the shipping 
sufficient. The implication of this 
then ought to be able to make up 
for Russia’s loss of mining and 
manufacturing resources in Eu- 
rope. In foodstuffs, Asiatic Russia, 
as well as the Volga Valley is self- 
sufficient. The implication of this 
analysis is, therefore, that barring 
the unexpected, the current Ger- 
man victories do not indicate a 
definite overpowering of the Sov- 
iets and the elimination of their 
armed resistance. If so, the Ger- 
mans have to count on another 
summer of Russian war on a 2,000- 
mile front, at a distance of 500 or 
more miles from their home base. 

This development alone would 





definitely eliminate Germany’s 
chances of final victory. It will 
also be decisive in regard to Ja 
pan’s attitude on the one hand, 
and on the other for Germany’s 
chances (with Bulgaria’s partici- 
pation) at striking at Turkey s 
as to relieve the British pressur: 
in Africa and to encircle the 
Soviet position along the Black 
Sea. Moreover, the war with Russia 
has for the time being eliminated 
an important source of Germany’: 
oil supply (probably 2,000,000 
tons or more per annum) and has 
put a great strain on her resources 
Oil is already an Achilles heel o/ 
the German military body. 

The strain will not be relieved 
if the Russians are able, as appar 
ently they are, to maintain a de 
fensive front, even if it is as far 
as in the Ural and Caucasus Moun 
tains. Germany then will face th 
alternative between the continua 
tion of a hopeless war, with self 
destruction as the outcome and an 
early surrendering of the imperial- 
istic ambitions. Given the fact that 
German morale is based on the as- 
sumption of final and complete 
victory, its break-down will then 
be “within sight,” and war as well 
as inflation may end sooner than 
we are inclined to believe. 








GROUP of firms which sell office 

equipment have an interesting 
weld in the “Office Appliance Club 
of Seattle.” The weekly luncheon 
meetings are scrupulously attended 
by this membership, drawn from 
thirteen non-competitive firms— 
dictating machines, typewriters, 
calculating machines, time equip- 
ment, floor coverings, furniture, du- 
plicating machines, stationery, car- 
bon paper, ete. 
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Office Equipment 





Dealers Cooperate for More Sales 


Of course, when one member of 
the group uncovers a good “lead,” 
he passes this on to others, but they 
discuss how to get business as often 
as where to get it. For instance, 
such questions come up as: Who 
is the executive who has the final 
authority? or Does an executive 
like to work from appointments, or 
would he rather make up his mind 
over a golf game? Working with 
new businesses establishing them- 


selves in the city during the defense 
activity makes the exchange of 
leads particularly timely right 
now. 

Once a year the club members 
get together to thank customers for 
business in a tangible way by way 
of an evening of entertainment, 
and once a year, too, they go off 
on a fishing or golfing jaunt which 
is just for the membership—to get 
even better acquainted. 
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Shuffleboard courts are marked, ping-pong tables are set wp, and 
deck chairs are provided for employees’ recreation and lounging 
on the roof of Rich’s, Atlanta department store. Part of the roof 
is shaded for the comfort of employees who are not sun-worshipers 


Atlanta Department Store Turns Roof 
Into Employee “Playground” 


Rich’s, pioneer Atlanta de- 
partment store, has provided 
recreation facilities for its em- 
ployees on the store roof. Here, 
during lunch periods, _ rest 
periods, and other off-hours, 
employees play games, rest, hold 
meetings, and generally enjoy 
themselves. 

The Rich institution, which 
recently celebrated its seventy- 
fourth birthday, has long been 
a leader in the South in social 
betterment and improved work- 


ing conditions for employees. 
Employees are given time off 
each week with pay, sick and 
accident benefits are provided, 
and annual vacations have been 
given for many years. The com- 
pany now employees 2,200 per- 
sons and pays them but little 
less than $2,000,000 a year. 

The store began with twenty- 
six clerks, all men, and was 
founded by Morris Rich. De- 
cendants of the founder still 
head the institution. 


Baker’s Chocolate Goes to G F 


Draftees in the Army 


When the draftees from the 
Walter Baker Division of Gen- 
eral Foods were given boxes of 
chocolate, the response was so 
enthusiastic that General Foods 
decided to distribute chocolate 
to all GF employees in the 
irmed service. 

In order to insure each man 
receiving his Baker’s Chocolate, 
all supervisors, department 
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heads, and personnel men were 
asked to cooperate. Each man’s 
immediate superior was asked 
to write him, telling him the 
gift would be sent if he would 
verify his mailing address. Not 
only was delivery of the gift 
insured in this way, but the 
letters made the men feel they 
are still considered part of the 
GF organization. 


Westinghouse Expands Training to Recruit 
Largest Working Force in Company History 


In its last quarterly report 
to stockholders, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing 
Company explained the com- 
pany’s employment situation. 
There are now 71,000 Westing- 
house employees—an all-time 
high. Of these, 20,000, or more 
than one-quarter of the total 
number of employees, are new 
workers. Approximately 3,000 
new employees are _ women, 
bringing the total women work- 
ing for Westinghouse to 12,500. 

The report went on to tell 
how the company had begun an 
expanded training program as 
far back as the fall of 1939, 


and that by mid-1940, when all- 
out national defense produc- 
tion began, the enrollment in 
the three- and four-year ap- 
prentice courses had more than 
doubled. These courses and 
others sponsored by the com- 
pany, train expert machinists, 
pattern makers, tool makers, 
die makers, apparatus wiremen, 
sheet metal workers, assemblers, 
etc. 

The actual work this training 
program is doing is elaborated 
on, and several incidents re- 
garding the reasons applicants 
want to work for Westinghouse 
are told. 


Bethlehem Steel Mention Its Competitors 


in Its Advertising 


On Liberty Fleet Day, Septem- 
ber 27, Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany took full-page newspaper 
space to show its part in the 
shipbuilding program of na- 
tional defense. The company’s 
three launchings that day were 
listed, and the advertisement 
stated that before the end of 
1941 Bethlehem will have 
launched forty-one vessels. A 
large-size photograph showed a 


model of the Liberty Fleet ship, 
S. S. “Patrick Henry.” 

In addition to naming its own 
launchings, Bethlehem listed the 
other eleven taking place in the 
mass launching Liberty Fleet 
Day, including the names of the 
ships, the operators, the yards 
where they are being con- 
structed, and the places, thus 
spotlighting the whole shipbuild- 
ing program. 








Some time ago the male negro employees in the Maxwell House 
plant, Houston, Texas, of Gexeral Foods Corporation, asked per- 
mission to hold daily noon hour church school meetings. They ez- 
plained they just wasted their time after lunch. Now they look 
forward each day to the Bible meetings held in their lunchroom 
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Macy Employees Go 
All-Out for War 
Relief 


In June a spontaneous move- 
ment among the employees of 
R. H. Macy and Company, 
well-known New York depart- 
ment store, resulted in the 
founding of the Macy’s Em- 
ployees’ War Relief Work 
Room, where any employee who 
wants to help is welcome. “Ma- 
cyites” are cooperating with a 
number of war relief agencies, 
including the Red Cross, the 
British War Relief Society, and 
the “Young America Wants to 
Help” movement. There is work 
for all: Tinfoil stripping, press- 
ing, knitting, mending, darning, 
sewing, packing, etc. 

Members of the window dis- 
play department of the company 
voluntarily produced wall mu- 
rals and posters to make the 
room attractive. Two knitting 
machines have recently been 
donated to the cause, paid for 
by raffles held among employ- 
ees and sponsored by individual 
floors of the store. These ma- 
chines are expected to “up” 
knitting production consider- 
ably. And, as this is being writ- 
ten, another raffle is being con- 
ducted by employees of the 
ninth floor of Macy’s to pay for 
an ambulance tender to be do- 
nated to the Red Cross. Prizes 
for this raffle will be defense 
bonds in $100, $50, and $25 de- 
nominations. 

One Macy employee spends 
most of her spare time directing 
a home unit of war relief whose 
work is turned into the Macy 
Work Room. Some sixty of her 
neighbors in Brooklyn come to 
the basement of her home in the 
evenings and contribute their 
time and skill. The basement 
work room is open every week 
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night, and this girl provides ma- 
terials and instructions, keeps 
books, and arranges delivery of 
finished work to the Macy 
Work Room. 

Arrangements were made 
with one of the New York 
cleaners for cleaning old gar- 
ments donated to the Macy 
Work Room, which are turned 
over to the British War Relief. 
Donated articles of some value 
are placed in the Thrift Shops, 
which resell them and give the 
proceeds to war relief. 

The last figures available on 
the work done by Macyites 
showed the following accom- 
plishments. Sent to the British 
War Relief Society, Inc., 356 
knitted pieces, 4201, pounds of 
tinfoil, 354 pairs of shoes, 64 
pounds of copper wire, 55 
pounds of tin cans, 230 reno- 
vated garments; to the Thrift 
Shops: 68 pairs of shoes, 138 
hats, 31 bags, 15 pairs of gloves, 
75 garments; and to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, 435 new articles 
of clothing. The articles sent to 
the Red Cross include blank- 
ets, pajamas, wool skirts and 
shorts, dresses, baby clothing. 


The girls at the left are sepa- 
rating the tinfoil from cigar- 
ette packages. Below is a gen- 
eral view of the Macy War Re- 
lief Work Room where all the 
employees are always welcome 


De Soto Advertises 
Used Cars to 
Help Dealers 


With the shortage of new cars 
either an actuality now or a 
surety in the future, De Soto 
Motor Corporation, Division of 
Chrysler Corporation, is trying 
to assist its dealers in main- 
taining their organizations by 
stressing service work and used 
car business in its advertising. 

Recently, in a double-page 
spread appearing in several of 
the consumer magazines of na- 
tional circulation, Byron C. Foy, 
president, made this suggestion 
to the buying public: 

“May I suggest that right 
now, when we face a possible 
shortage of new cars, a good 
used car honestly reconditioned 
by a De Soto dealer offers any 
man a lot of good unused trans- 
portation at bargain prices and 
diverts no material or needed 
man-hours from the essential 
task of arming our republic.” 


Credit Unions 
Help Employees 
Save 


As the problem of increased 
taxes and national emphasis on 
savings increases, more anid 
more interest is shown in com- 
pany credit unions run for the 
benefit of employees. These 
credit unions make it easy for 
members to borrow money, and 
also give them a higher return 
on the money they save than 
most present-day banks. 

A credit union is a cooper 
tive enterprise organized to 
serve one particular group (in 
many cases the employees of 
one company) and each stock- 
holder has only one vote, no 
matter how many shares of 
stock he owns. Chartered either 
under state or federal regula- 
tions, credit unions are subject 
to supervision just as commer- 
cial banks. 

A new credit union was es- 
tablished by the employees of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Company in July under federal 
charter. Employees may pur- 
chase a share in the Hoosier 
Federal Credit Union for $5.00, 
plus an entrance fee of 25 cents, 
and arrangements were made so 
that shares may be bought on 
the installment plan, with pay- 
ments as low as 25 cents each 
month, or in multiples of 25 
cents. Deductions may be mace 
from pay checks. 

At present the credit union 
will make loans of $50 to a 
member on his signature only, 
or $100 if there is a co-signer 
on his note. Interest has been 
fixed by the board of directors, 
elected by credit union mem- 
bers, at 1 per cent a month on 
the unpaid balance. Credit 
union officers, however, hope to 
be able to reduce this rate as the 
volume of business increases. 

The credit union office is open 
during the noon hour two days 
a week, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, and for a half hour after 
working hours on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. 

Another company which is 
now forming an_ employees’ 
credit union is R. H. Macy and 
Company, New York. Member- 
ship in Macy’s credit union can 
be bought on the same basis as 
at the Hoosier Federal Credit 
Union, and any member of the 
credit union may make appli- 
cation for a loan. 

Macy’s credit union is stress- 
ing the fact that it is primarily 
a savings plan, acting as 4 
bank for employees. 
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Companies Urge Defense Bond Buying 
With Gifts of Stamps to Employees 


Late in July Maurice K. 
McGrath, president, Kellogg 
Switchboard and Supply Com- 
panys Chicago, sent out a letter 
to employees, explaining about 
the purchase of Defense Sav- 
ings Bonds and advocating em- 
ployees’ purchase of them. Cir- 
culars describing the different 
types of bonds were distributed, 
and Mr. McGrath promised, in 
order to assist employees in the 
purchase of these bonds, that 
the company will make deduc- 
tions from earnings if author- 
ized by the employees. He also 
offered a contribution of $1.00 
to every employee who turned 
in the receipt of the United 
States Defense Savings Bond 
Purchase Application, and in 
this way hoped to spur their 
purchases. When deductions 
and deposits made by an em- 
ployee amount to the purchase 


price of the bonds desired, the 
company will buy the bond and 
have it registered in the em- 
ployee’s name. 

On July 3, appropriately 
enough just before the Fourth 
of July, a vigorous subscrip- 
tion for Defense Savings Bonds 
was opened in the Rahway, 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, and New York plants 
of Merck and Company. Each 
of the 3,000 employees was 
given a defense stamp album 
with the first $1.00 in stamps 
paid for by the company and 
mounted in the album. 

R. H. Macy and Company, 
New York department store, 
has laid in a supply of Defense 
Savings Stamps so that em- 
ployees can buy them right at 
the store. The stamps are on 
sale at the Employees’ Service 
Bureau. 


Posters Show How Company's Products 
Tie In with National Defense 


Posters designed to make the 
employees of Manning, Maxwell 
and Moore, Inc., proud of their 
jobs and to give them an under- 
standing of the relationship be- 
tween their work and national 
defense were posted on all the 
company bulletin boards, so 
that all of the 1,800 employees 
would see them. 

Employees’ reactions to the 
first series of six posters were 
so favorable that the company 
is using another set of six simi- 
lar posters. Each poster carried 
the logotype, “Do a Little More 


Three of a series of six posters which Manning, Maxwell and Moore, 


For Your Country’s Safety,” as 
can be seen in the illustrations 
of three of the posters below. 

The posters were quickly pro- 
duced by drawing the original 
on tracing paper and making 
black and white prints in the 
blueprint department. Then 
they were livened up with blue 
and red showcard ink to give 
a patriotic color effect. 

Companies working on de- 
fense contracts will find the 
use of this method of stimulat- 
ing employee’s pride in their 
work quite effective. 
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Crysler of Gillette, 


New Jersey, 


one of the 125 winners of the national scholarship contest for chil- 
dren of Standard Brands employees. Richard De Vine of Brook- 
lyn, another winner looks on, waiting his turn to receive his check 


Standard Brands Awards Scholarship 
Prizes to Employees’ Children 


In June 1940 at the Stand- 
ard Brands Family Party Day 
at the New York World’s Fair 
a scholarship contest for em- 
ployees’ children was announc- 
ed, with prizes amounting to 
$5,000. The winners were re- 
cently announced by Thomas L. 
Smith, president of Standard 
Brands Incorporated. 

Over 1,000 children of Stand- 
ard Brands employees from all 
parts of the country were en- 
tered in the contest, and awards 
were made on the basis of the 
final marks for the school year 
1940-41. The contestants were 
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boards to show employees how important the work they are doing is to national defense as a whole 
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divided into three groups—the 
first group from the first to the 
fourth grade; the second from 
the fifth to the eighth grade; 
and the third, high school. 
There were 125 winners, 75 from 
the first group, and 25 from 
each of the other two. Twenty- 
four states were represented 
among the winners. Object of 
the contest was to encourage 
scholarship among Standard 
Brands employees’ children. 

In his announcement Presi- 
dent Smith stated “Letters sent 
in with the report by parents 
and teachers tell how great an 
incentive to study throughout 
the year the contest proved. 
Standard Brands has the inter- 
est not only of its employees, 
but also of their children. It 
was felt that something could 
be done to promote the future 
welfare of the children. This 
contest was undertaken as a 
start in that direction. We are 
happy and proud to have helped 
the children put forth greater 
effort in their school work, 
which will undoubtedly prove 
the groundwork for future suc- 
cess in life.” 

Judges and advisors of the 
contest were Miss Florence 
Hale, editor of The Grade 
Teacher; Angelo Patri, writer 
on education and child psy- 
chology; and Hugh Grand 
Rowel, M. D., Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New 
York City. 
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1. Records Made Before 
Shipment Arrives 


THE delay of holding merchandise in 
the receiving room until the receiving 
record has been made has been cut down 
at Marshall Field and Company, Chi- 
cago. About 20 per cent of these receiv- 
ing records, or aprons, representing one- 
third of the receiving volume, are now 
written in advance of the actual receipt 
of merchandise. Clerks prepare them 
from the waypbills, freight bills, and list- 
ing sheets received the day previous to 
the receipt of merchandise. Then, when 
the merchandise is received, it can be 
distributed immediately to the opening 
and marking rooms. 

Nor is there any delay waiting for the 
tickets after merchandise has _ been 
opened. Wherever a hand-attached ticket 
is used, the ticket is also made in ad- 
vance of receipt of merchandise from 
purchase orders. To perform this func- 
tion, Field’s has established centralized 
ticket cages in several of its opening and 
marking rooms. 

Time-saving is carried another step. 
Under the old plan, three different oper- 
ations were required for opening, check- 
ing, and marking stock after it had been 
distributed to its department. By com- 
bining the checking and marking, one 
operation could be entirely eliminated. 
Many stores have used this type of com- 
bination on certain kinds of merchan- 
dise like dry goods. Marshall Field’s has 
applied it to all types of merchandise, in- 
cluding lamps, household utilities, china, 
and glassware. 


2. Personal Interviews for 
Poor Credit Risks 


AT THE Broadway Department Store, 
Los Angeles, a person is never refused 
credit by mail; instead she receives a call 
letter, individually-typed and _person- 
ally-signed, thanking her for her appli- 
cation and asking that she come in and 
discuss the matter further. 

To avoid danger of giving offense to 
out-of-town people who might be caused 
a long trip by a usual type of call letter, 
the credit office states that on the basis 
of information received to date the de- 
partment isn’t justified in opening the ac- 
count but that the credit manager would 
consider it a privilege if the applicant 
would drop in the first time she is in 
Los Angeles. 

By getting applicants into the office to 
talk the matter over, the store creates 
friends rather than enemies, avoids dan- 
ger of giving offense due to error—errors 
made either by reporting bureaus or the 
credit department—and oftentimes is 
able to help the customer straighten out 





her affairs so that credit can be extended 
later or to offer immediately a limited 
credit service. The average customer ap- 
preciates this friendly service. 
Occasionally there are individuals who 
take offense, holding that they shouldn’t 
have been called to the store just for 
refusal. In such cases, the credit man ex- 
plains that the applicant granted the 
store the courtesy of a personal inter- 
view when she applied for credit and 
that the store wants to reciprocate. 
Usually the person goes away satisfied, 
feeling she has been given real service. 


3. Model Assembly Line 
Aids Planning 


TEMPLETS, or paper scale models, have 
been used in automobile factories for 
some time in working out re-arrangement 
or installation of manufacturing equip- 
ment, but recently Cadillac Motor Car 
Division began using them to allocate 
properly the manpower on assembly lines. 

The manpower templets were origi- 
nated by A. A. Weidman, superintendent 
of final car building, and his staff. The 
initial step, as on normal plant layout 
jobs, called for the drafting of assem- 
bly department floor plans, with obstruc- 
tions noted at a scale of 1% inch to 1 foot. 
String was then used to simulate con- 


veyor systems and templets of the equi; 
ment, also cut to scale, were mounte: 

Mr. Weidinan explained, “From thes 
layouts and our time studies, we wer 
able to post the theoretically most per 
fect distribution of our manpower. W: 
did this by listing the badge numbers o/ 
our men on cards and mounting the cay 
at stations along the assembly line. T}y 
position of the cards is not considere: 
permanent. If actual practice or neces 
sity dictates a change, the men are move 
and their new location recorded.” 

Different colored cards are used to dif 
ferentiate between the men and thei: 
duties. Regular assemblers are listed o 
white cards, the utility men on yellow, 
and inspectors on blue. 

The templet boards occupy a sma 
room and condenses for study the six 
units of Cadillac which actually cover a! 
most 9 acres. 


4. Prefabrication Speeds 
Defense Production 


THAT there is opportunity for vital-to 
defense system on every business front is 
indicated in a system of prefabricating 
pipe assemblies put to work by the Uni- 
versity Plumbing and Heating Company, 
Seattle. That is, the make-ready of pip: 
assemblies is done in a machine shop, 


On this templet layout, Cadillac production problems are worked out. Here 
Al Gerber places an assembly crew. Upon completion of the chart, management 
can tell at a glance exactly how assembly manpower should be distributed 
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rather than on the job, as is usually done. 

For instance, on a large housing project 
sponsored by the United States Housing 
Authority, the company will use about ten 
different pipe assemblies, and up to 200 
units identical in every particular. 

Line assembly methods are adopted in 
prefabricating such units in a central 
shop. On this job, all raw materials are 
stacked on one side of the shop and come 


out the other side as finished unit assem- 
blies ready for installation. High-speed 
power tools, not possible on the job, are 
readily usable in the shop. 

The saving of materials is another im- 
portant factor. Not only can pipes be 
cut to the best advantage with the least 
possible waste, but short ends can be 
utilized more expeditiously under the pre- 
fabricating system, and with less handling. 

















Our Pickets Are The Nicest 
Bunch of STRANGERS 
We Have Ever Met! 


Not a Muller Bros. Employee in the Bunch, but They're 


1} We're proud to tell you that even in the matter 
of pickets, Muller Bros. customers get “the best”. 
Those A. F. of L. boys who've been sunning 
themselves in front of our place during the past 
few days are behaving like perfect gentlemen. 
You can drive right in for service and they will 
| not bother you a bit. They're not bothering 
anybody, not even our employees, who are 
100% on the job, same as always. 


Our Own Men Seem to Be Stubborn 

The Union men have been talking plenty to 
our employees, of course. They've been doing 
that for months, on and off our lot. And with- 
out any interference from us or anybody, ever. 

But for some reason, they just haven't been 
able to make a sale w the boys who do your 
washing, lubricating, battery recharging, etc. 
It sort of hurts us to see so much sales resistance 


WORLD'S GREATEST 


“WHERE EVEN 








Just as Courteous and Friendly as Our Own Men Are! 


Muller Bros 


6380 SUNSET BLVD.—HOLLYWOOD 


| 
| 
| ueanquarrens PEP ESTO NE TIRES & TUBES 


THE PICKETS SMILE” 


right on our own lot. But still we would rather 
see it in our employees than in our customers! 


Meanwhile, we are Neutral 
.. + and Grateful 


As long as the boys on our wash rack, paint 
shop, etc., would rather not put their collective 
bargaining rights in the hands of the Union 
gents, we'll probably continue to have these 
pleasant A. F. of L. strangers meandering around 
our place. We'll try to reciprocate for their 
courteous behavior by making things pleasant 
for them. We're arranging comfortable seats for 
them to rest in . . . some with radios handy, 
and some with the latest magazines. We'll also 
serve them sandwiches and drinks now and 
then. 


Win or lose, we're their friends 


SERVICE STATION 














— 








With this ad, text of which is self-explanatory, Muller Bros., Los Angeles, 
turned what is usually a very ticklish situation into an asset. The ad was 
supplemented by large banner over the driveway of the filling station, which 
said, ‘‘No one is striking, no one is sore; our pickets, though strangers, are 
lads you'll adore.’’ Not only did old customers return but many new ones too. 
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WHEELDEX 





SAVE 
TIME 

MONEY 
and SPACE 








There is an extra premium on efficiency 
today, and some of the more than 30 stand- 
ard Wheeldex units can profitably replace 
much of your present card handling equip- 
ment. Wheeldex is saving dollars and pre- 
cious time for others—let us tell you who 

where—how. Simply write for printed 
matter. 








Wheeldex Manufacturing Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


AS LOW AS— 











SEND SAMPLE 


OF YOUR LETTERHEAD AND LET US SUB- 
MIT A MODERNIZED DESIGN FREE 


* Through mass production on the 
biggest and latest equipment, we offer 
fine quality work at prices that sur- 
prise our new customers and continue 
to hold our old ones. Not only on let- 
terheads, but on circulars, folders and 
forms as well! 


* Whether or not you want your 
present letterhead redesigned, send us 
a line and say: “I’d like to see your 
folder of famous letterheads.” With it 
we'll send our all-time-low price quo- 
tations on quality work. And, of 
course, you won’t be obligated to buy. 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Dept. 310, 4321 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Portable Water Tank 
For Factories 


AN IMPROVED method of distributing 
water on construction jobs and in fac- 
tories will be possible with the new Uni- 
versal Mobile Water Unit made by Uni- 
versal Paper Products Company. The unit 
is strapped on the back of a carrier and 
water is taken to the worker, instead of 
the worker having to go to the water. The 
tank, harness, dispenser, and waste re- 
ceptacle weigh 7 pounds. In the picture 
above, cup dispenser is shown at the right 
and the waste cup receptacle at the left. 
The tank has a capacity of 5 gallons. The 
company sells the tank and loans the dis- 
penser—then sells cups to be used in the 
dispenser. Six types of Universal cups 
can be used with this unit. 

This unit can conceivably save much 
time on production work, for the high- 
priced workman need not leave his job, 
taking time off, to obtain a drink, and 
an inexpensive man can bring the water 
to the worker. 


Improved 1941-Model 
Dictographs 


NEW 1941 Dictograph station models 
make communication between different 
stations easier. In the new Master Sta- 
tion for executives (pictured) the hand- 
set has been moved from the top of the 
unit to the side, and a volume control ar- 
rangement has been added. By simply 
flicking a switch, tone can be controlled, 
making the voice of the speaker on the 
other end of the wire either loud or soft. 

On the Staif Station, not shown, the 
handset has been removed from the side 
of the receiver to the top, which was 
found to be more expedient. 

Wiring refinements and amplification 
refinements have been made in all 1941 
Dictograph models which make the recep- 
tion clearer. 


4 AAA 


Lift Truck for 
Machine Tools 


FOR handling large machine tools, the 
Lewis-Shepard Sales Corporation has de- 
veloped an extra-large hydraulic hand- 
lift truck. The one shown below has a 
capacity of 35,000 pounds, with a plat- 
form length of 10 feet and a width of 


5 feet. The lowered height of the plat 
form is 15 inches. The truck is equipped 
with four rear wheels, 15 inches in dia: 
eter by 10-inch face, and four front 
wheels, 20 inches in diameter by 5-inch 
face, mounted in an auto-type steer on 
heavy-duty roller bearings. A_ towing 
hook at the front is part of the truck’ 
equipment. 

The lowering of this truck is control! 
by a variable speed dead man-type cou 
trol lever to assure shockless loweriny 
With this type of control the load c 
be locked at any height. 





Large Capacity Bell 
Amplifier 


THE Bell Sound Systems, Inc., has an 
nounced a new 100-watt amplifier. It is 
powered by twin amplifier units of 50- 
watt output, either of which can operate 
the system alone, if necessary. Each am- 
plifier has an individual, transformer- 
coupled driver and features a maximum 
distortion of 2 per cent at 50-watt out- 
put and not more than 5 per cent distor 
tion at 58-watt output. Each amplifier 
has a separate master gain control and 
power switch. A third power switch is 
provided for converting the B supply of 
the pre-amplifier section to either one of 
the power units when the system is oper 
ated with a single power amplifier. Each 
amplifier unit has provision for two 
speakers, but more may be used. 

The new unit has a rich gray finis! 
with a contrasting dark red trim. The 
easily read angle-set dials are controlle:| 
by remote knobs, and sturdy handles at 
each side of the unit make handling eas) 

With the pressure on executive time 
during the defense emergency man) 
offices are being equipped with amplifiers 
to conserve executive time and to spee 
the flow of work between office and plant, 
and to facilitate exchange of ideas an‘ 
information without conferences. 
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Toggle-Type Harness 
For Barrel Dumping 


ANOTHER piece of equipment designed 
to speed production manufactured by 
Lewis-Shepard Sales Corporation is a 
new, quick-locking harness to speed up 
and make more efficient the handling and 
dumping of barrels and drums. A drum 
may be placed in the harness directly, 
with this equipment, rather than having 
to adjust the harness to the drum. A 
standard type of Lewis-Shepard barrel 
hoop truck deposits the drum directly into 
the harness, and thus the drum does not 
have to be placed on the floor first. 
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Intercommunicating 
Model by Executone 


PICTURED above is the new Executone 
executive station which provides high 
power for contacting selectively up to 
twenty substations or paging all such 
stations simultaneously. Two-way conver- 
sations are instantly possible with this 
model, and substations can be private, 
free from eavesdropping, or remote, per- 
mitting conversation with a man many 
feet from his station. Directional trum- 
pet type substations can be obtained for 
noisy locations or long-range coverage. 

A net work of executive stations can 
be connected for complete intercommuni- 
cation between department heads, and 
each such station can be connected with 
as many as twenty stations in the system. 
When less than twenty stations are used, 
additional equipment can be added to the 
system at any time without disturbing the 
original installation. 

If the loud speaker is not wanted with 
the executive models, earphones may be 
obtained. Special red buttons facilitate 
instant paging of individuals in any part 
ft a building. 
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Write for FREE Test Samples 


SOLVE IT 
WITH... 


RELIANCE 


DURO Lead” 


MULTIPLE CARBON COPY PENCILS 


The only black-graphite pencil made exclusively 
for manifold carbon copying. (Easy to Erase—No 
Smudging!) The point won't break under the 
pressure necessary for making large quantities of 
earbon copies. Round shape for easy grip. 


* U.S. Pat. No. 2,131,657 





RELIANCE PENCIL CORP. 


DEPT. ABS 
Manufacturers—Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 














. General Sales Letters 

- Follow-up Campaigns 
3. Advance Letters 

. Letterhead Ideas 
5. Letters to Salesmen 
3. Miscellaneous Letters 


The letters are all indexed and 
arranged under tabbed guides in 
a special 8% x 11 inch loose-leaf 
binder. This permits full size re- 
production of the exhibits and 
permits showing facsimiles of 
the actual letters. 


DaArRTNELL CORPORATION 


“BELL RINGING” 


SALES LETTERS 


Arranged in Loose-Leaf Binder 


HE best letters used by more than thir- 
teen hundred representative companies 
over a period of fifteen years. Most of them 
have been included in the Dartnell Collection 
of Best Letters (an annual feature of Dart- 
nell Service) so they truly represent the cream 
of more than nine thousand letters submitted. 
On the bottom of most of the letters we 
have printed essential information as to how 
they were used, and the results produced. 
There are also a number of sheets giving sug- 
gestive uses for sales letters, follow-up plans, 
stunt letters, etc. 


Price, $5.00 Complete with Binder 


Sent on approval to Business Executives —C.O.D. to others 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Sirs—Send on approval your Portfolio of 250 “Bell Ringing” Sales Letters at special 


$5.00 price. (2% Illinois Sales Tax added when applicable. ) 


Nameé...... 


Address... . 
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Paper Drills 


Photo Copying Machine 








Drills Full Inch 
of paper 
ata time 


"SPINNIT” 


hend power 


PAPER DRILL 


$3750 


EXTRA BITS 


Chip Disposal 
12°x18" Table 
Adj. Gauges 


G85 HAGVE STREET 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


LASSCO * inc: 


ATTACHMENTS: 
SLITTER $6.50 SLOTTER $7.50 
Plugs in like drill bit 
ELECTRIC ‘‘SPINNIT’’ $57.50 














Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakablespring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
Insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
6,475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 338, Exeter, Nebr. 


House Organs 








Labeda SRY = 
y 7" ORGAN 


SPECIALIZING ON MAGA- 
zines makes it possible for you to 
obtain your house organ, employ- 
ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 
one-half usual prices, Free sam- 


*’ NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
ESS 
623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


= | piles, particulars, ete. 
= 
= 
——4 














Labels—All Kinds 


LABELS 


ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds. 400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest 
Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 





LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED OR UNGUMMED 
TYPE - ENGRAVED - ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3211 FRANKFORDO AVE PHILA. PA. 

















SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original. Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, etc., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy iow- 
cost operation. 


Get the complete facts now! 


k= WRITE 424 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
THE HALOID COMPANY 


Steel Signals 








= THIS 
CARD 
OF 


SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free; no obligation. 
THE H. C. ase co. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 


J, 
6a SIGNALS 





Mailing Lists 





CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Mass Mailer clients send you substantial 
checks through us for your addressing 
empty envelopes YOUR lists, if responsive. 


RUSH FULL DETAILS 


MOSELY 


230 (AB-10) Congress St., Boston 








Desk Accessories 





LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed on every desk. 
(...) Letter Size $5.00 
(...) Cap Size $6.00 
Check size and quantity de- 
sired. Send your order today. 


Currier Manufacturing Co. 
21 N. W. Terminal Building 


Olive Green Art Stee Minneapolis, Minn. 








The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage. 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Another Booklet 
On Plastics 


PRODUCTS whose sales have increased 
since Beetle, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s urea plastic, has been applied to 
them are pictured in full color and de- 
scribed in a booklet, Sales Successes with 
Molded Beetle. Included in the booklet 
are such products as electric razors, 
radios, buttons, scales, lighting fixtures, 
desk accessories, and clocks. This booklet 
may show you the way to solve a product 
design, manufacturing, or sales promo- 
tion problem. 


Tells One Way to Control 
Cash Intake 


PUBLISHED originally for the oper- 
ators of amusement parks, pools, beach- 
es, recreation centers, and concessionaires, 
the booklet, How to Stop the Leaks and 
Plug the Holes in the Amusement and 
Recreation Field, has gained wide reader- 
ship in other fields of business where the 
problem of cash control is acute. In the 
booklet M. L. Grant, president of Money- 
Meters, Inc., tells how thefts can be pre- 
vented, metal tokens used for promo- 
tion, how the public reacts to devices 
such as the Coinmeter and Money-Meter, 
and how rides may be kept profitable 
every day of operation. Money-Meters, 
Inc., will be glad to mail a copy of this 
booklet to any reader of American Busi- 
NEss requesting it. 


Stencil Duplicating 
Supplies Catalog 


IN CONNECTION with the article on 
duplicators which begins on page 26 of 
this issue, we believe our readers will be 
interested in knowing about a new cata- 
log, published by Milo Harding Com- 
pany, of supplies for stencil duplicating. 
The catalog shows the Tempo line of 
stencils, duplicator accessories, and styli. 
The company also has available several 
lettering guides, design guides, shading 
plates, and other aids to easier and suc- 
cessful duplicating on the stencil-type 
duplicator. 
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THE 
BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 





Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 


It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line 


announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. 


If you have something 


Display Classified. 1 inch: 
tively on 12 time contract. 


$14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec 


Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 


to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small, are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 


RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word, First line in six point 


lished 1st of month of issue. 





Financial 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 





THROUGH 270 ADEPT MEN you can submit 
issues of corporate financing for worthy busi- 
ness ventures, cost less, get proof. CHARLES 
fHORP, ADV., 95 Broad Street, New York, 


New York Mail Address 


YOUR NEW YORK MAILING ADDRESS 
FOR BRANCH OFFICE OR PERSONAL USE 
THE FAMOUS ESQUIRE BLDG. 

NEW YORK CITY’S MOST desirable location. 
Your mail and messages re-mailed to you, or 
illed for. $1.50 monthly. For details address 
MANIFEST CORPORATION, 366 Madison 

venue, New York City. 











Incorporating Services 


DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 








DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Business Services 


TRADE MAGAZINES. CURRENT NUM- 
BERS. More than 250 different publications 
to choose from; books of all publishers on 
advertising, printing, engraving, ete. Lists 
FREE. Discounts. COMMERCIAL ENGRAYV- 
ING PUBLISHING CO., 34Y North Ritter 
Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








Business Opportunities 


THE MASTER MAILORDER PLAN ABSOLUTELY 
Stands Alone in the Mailorder field. Unlimited 
Income. Not a fly-by-night scheme, but a com- 
plete mailorder business. Will not interfere 
with your present job. Impossible to overwork. 
Anyone can operate. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED! Special Price complete $2.50. 
S. R. ENSLEY, Box 361, Riverside, California. 








INVENTIONS WANTED suitable for national 
distribution. Patented or unpatented. ALBERT 
G. BURNS, Box 147, Oakland, Calif. 





EARN MONEY QUICKLY. 10c gets you 
santas. F cee Box 982, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 - 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 31 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
cated above, through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
| Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has 
| been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Ine. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 
Dept. B—9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 


WANT HELP WRITING APPLICATION 
and sales letters? Booklet, “Dynamic Cor- 
respondence,” by experienced teacher will 
show you how! Your opportunity! Mail 25c 
today! NORMAN HALL, Dalton, Mass. 


Situation Wanted 


EXECUTIVE, 13 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE as 
European representative leading Hollywood 
motion picture studio. Board member same com- 
pany for various European divisions. Experi- 
ence included complete authority covering 
sales, administration, eic., in many countries 
of Europe and the Near East. Age 35. Speaks 
10 languages. Graduate commercial engineer. 
Will gladly furnish complete details and ex- 
cellent references. Box 1001, care AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, Chicago. 


Books of All Kinds 

















Money-Making Opportunities 


HAVE YOUR OWN PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
Hom 127 ful Business Plans. 
Senate “Booklet nee Send NOW. ELITE 
COMPANY, 214-D Grand St., New York. 


For Advertisers 


me TREATISE ON CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

yu’ll find a few helpful hints on “HOW TO 
PREPARE PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING” in our free monograph of that 
title. If interested in classified advertising from 
any angle, write for your free copy TODAY. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
‘ircular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bidg., Chicago. 


Credits and Collections 


LEARN ACCOUNT COLLECTING. Good in- 
come; quick results. Interesting folder free 
NATIONAL COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, Ohio. 
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ANY BOOK (Rare, Out-of-Print, Foreign) 
promptly supplied! Lowest prices! Send for 
FREE bargain catalogs! OLD PROF’S BOOK 
SHOP, 716 Arcadia Court, Pontiac, Mich. 


Educational and Instruction 


LEARN AUTO-FINANCE, Personal Loans— 
Inexpensive Course. NEBRASKA FINANCE 
CO., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheeet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wanted—To Buy 


Comptometers, Dictaphones, Multiliths, Ad- 
dressographs—for cash. EARL, 128 W. Hub- 
bard, Chicago. 


For Sales Managers 


SALESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 
—4 pages—$6.00 a hundred. Also expense ac- 
count forms, reference forms, auto expense ac- 
count forms, etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 





























YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates). MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 

25 sU NDAY PU LL ERS; approximately eight- 
een million readers; free rate guide. FIDEL- 
it ADVERTISERS, B-3838 Washington, 
Chicago. 


Advertising Services 


ADVERTISING, SALES LITERATURE COPY 
Ideas, layouts, expertly prepared. Reasonable. 
— PETERSON, 400 W. Madison, 
Chicago. 














Sales Letters 


SALES LETTERS! MAIL CAMPAIGNS! 
Careful, dependable work — above all else. 
H. H. HUTZLER, Third National Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Postcard Advertising _ 


Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it nceds to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Letter Gadgets 


A GOOD LETTER GADGET 

will keep your letters on top of the desk with 
some chance of doing business. Wastebasket 
letters cannot talk. Write for illustrated cir- 
cular. A. MITCHELL, R275, 326 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Mimeographing 


SPECIALISTS IN MIMEOGRAPHING — 
Form letters, price-lists, etc. 24 hour service. 
LEM’S LETTER SERVICE, 5712 Stanton, 


Detroit. 
Printing of All Kinds 


INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED LETTER- 
HEADS, $2.95 thousand delivered. Anything 
quoted. IRELAN PRINTING CO., 2427 Oak- 
land, Dayton, Ohio. 
































MR. PRINTER: Present your little sales mes- 
sage to the business executive subscribers and 
other serious readers of AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS in a classified advertisement under this 
classification. Send your “copy” now for the 

xt issue or write for further information. 
Address: Classified Manager, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
or want to sell? We bny and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 


Languages 


SPANISH—OR ANY OF 29 LANGUACES— 
quickly, easily, correctly at home by world- 
famous Linguaphone Method. LINGUA- 
oe INSTITUTE, 90 R.C.A. Building, 
New York. 




















Accountants 


ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 
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[FE You sttL iN ST LOWIS 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK/ 


Now, in one pocket-size 
book, a comprehensive 
picture of the St. Louis 
market. Includes facts on 
retail, wholesale and manu- 
facturing businesses. Write 
on your business letter- 
head, Hotel Lennox, 855 
Washington Blvd. Over 
50% of rooms $3.50 orless, 
single;$5.00 or less,double. 


hotel 














7¢ Million Dollars 


That’s how much one auto- 
mobile firm was paid for its 
good-will when the company 
changed hands. Insure to- 
morrow’s sales by guarding 
your good-will and friendship 
now, with a Jaqua-Built House 
Magazine. 
Write for booklet ‘‘Defend Your 


Good- Will’’ — free to executives 


THE JAQUA COMPANY 
111 Garden St., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














For your next prize plan or sales contest— 
use this impressive, colorful, effective prize 
book. A carefully selected array of over 1,000 
prizes, presented in color photography, four- 
color process printing, human interest photo- 
graphs, unusual black-and-white layouts. A 
fifty-two page prize book that will help you 
get greater sales results in any campaign or 
prize plan. 

The use of these prize books permits you to 
take advantage of the Dartnell cooperative plan 
for purchasing prizes. The plan is used by 
hundreds of leading companies, to save money 
and to get a more effective selection of prizes. 
Sales contest suggestions gladly sent upon 
request. 

Contest and Prize Division 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 








HE BOOKS /, 2. 


HOW TO INTERVIEW. By Walter 
Van Dyke Bingham and Bruce Victor 
Moore. Right now when so many com- 
panies are busy expanding personnel and 
eagerly searching for qualified employees, 
or employees who will be willing and cap- 
able of learning rapidly, this third revi- 
sion of this standard work comes as an 
answer to a genuine need. The book is 
based on wide research studies, much ex- 
perience and observation. It provides 
careful instructions which show how to 
interview for many purposes—how to 
interview prospective employees, how to 
interview for legal evidence, how to inter- 
view civil service applicants. Most valu- 
able section of the book to business and 
industrial personnel men is that section 
devoted to interviewing workers. But each 
chapter is enlightening and useful. Har- 
per and Brothers. $3.00. 


BETTER FOREMANSHIP. By Glenn 
Gardner, Forstmann Woolen Company. 
This is a second edition of a book that 
has been tried and tested and found 
worthy of a republishing. This book is 
a series of questions, with the answers 
by the author. The questions asked are 
simple, direct, practicable ones, relating 
to the every-day relationships between 
the foreman and his men (and women), 
the foreman and his employees, and the 
foreman and the company’s customer. 
There is an especially valuable chapter 
on the relationship between the foreman 
and national defense. Here are some sam- 
ple questions, all of which are thoroughly 
and constructively answered in the book: 
How can a foreman enlist the coopera- 
tion of his men in waste elimination? How 
costly are waste motions? How can good 
housekeeping prevent waste? What non- 
financial incentives can a foreman use to 
stimulate workers to do their best work? 


For the company having a foreman’s 
school, or a foreman’s training institute, 
or which is conducting classes for for 
men, this book is no less than a godsend 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. $2.5: 


THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
By Arthur W. Page, vice president, 
American Telephone and_ Telegrap) 
Company. Ever since Alexander Graham 
Bell got a few telephones to working, it 
has been the fashion to attack the tele- 
phone company. Counties, cities, states, 
and the federal government itself seem 
delighted to think up new ways to har 
ass the telephone company. Whenever 
congressman wants to see his name in 
the papers he attacks the telephone con 
pany or wins an appropriation to investi- 
gate it. Some of the charges made agains! 
the company have been preposterous 
Others may have been helpful. But the 
fact remains that it is difficult to obtain 
an unbiased picture of this vast networ! 
of companies. There have been books 
which paint all telephone men as ogres, 
stealing patents, crushing competition, 
and giving as little as possible for the 
money received. Naturally this book, 
written by a vice president of the com 
pany, may seem to put the company’s 
best foot forward. Yet we believe it to 
be a fair, unbiased account of the growth 
and development of the Bell System. Th« 
book begins with a remarkable statement, 
made in Dallas, Texas, to a group of 
commerce commissioners in 1927 by 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the com- 
pany. This statement is one of the clear 
est and best worded on the place of “big 
business,” especially the public service 
business, we have ever seen. The theme 
enunciated in Mr. Gifford’s statement is 
woven through the entire book. Harper 
and Brothers. $2.00. 
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